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NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarrerLty Review or 


Vouume III APRIL, 1929 -Numper 2 


THE QUESTIONES OF CARDINAL STEPHEN 
LANGTON (II) 


N spite of the elimination of a whole group of MSS which 
+ constitute the Summa de Vicus et Virtutibus,* the manuscript 
tradition of Langton’s Questiones still remains most intricate 
and puzzling.2 To this major problem we must subjoin a 
series of minor questions: the authenticity of all this material 
—the definite form which Langton gave to his work—the 
nature of these Questzones in general. 

The present study is a collaboration between Dr. Landgraf 
and Dr. Lacombe. We wish to add a series of fresh items 
which may furnish the key to the definite solution. We have 
not solved the problem ourselves; we propose to furnish mate- 


12Cf. G. Lacombe, “The Questiones of Cardinal Stephen Langton”, 
The New Scholasticism, III (January, 1929), 12. 
2In the complexly involved tradition of Langton’s Questiones, each MS. 
has a much greater importance than in a stereotyped tradition like the 
IV Libri Sententiarum, or Hugh of St. Victor’s de Sacramentis. It is, 
therefore, unfortunate that so many of the Langton MSS have disappeared. 
There formerly existed a copy at the House of the Preachers in London in 
1336 (Bale, Indew Britanniae Scriptorum, ed. Poole, Oxford, 1902, p. 513) ; 
two are listed in James: The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover: 
one at Christchurch (p. 108 n° 1228), the other at Dover Priory (p. 476 n® 
296). Still another is mentioned by Professor Powicke (Stephen Langton, 
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rials for this purpose, to suggest possible explanations, and 

to underline once more that only a collation of all the material 

at our disposal will permit us to pass judgment with any degree 

of safety. We fortunately can look for this from Miss ny 

of the University of Manchester. — 

Let us now briefly restate the — of. the transmission of 
the text. 


I) Certain MSS furnish anonymous collections of questions 
which show a similarity in form and dovtrine, without being 
attached to any particular group: Erlangen 353 ;—Paris Bibl. 
nat. MS lat. 14526. 

II) The four families which present a surely authenticated 
text of these Questiones give them in a different order: a) St. 
John’s College Cambridge MS 57; b) Paris, Bibl. nat. lat. 
14556; c) Chartres 340; d) Paris Bibl. nat. lat. 16385, (Arras: 
965, 230, Vat. lat. 4297. 


III) While a majority of the Questions are almost textually 
identical, each group has a series which is proper to itself. 


IV) Within the Questiones that are similar, there are occa- 
sionally textual variations which indicate a reworking of the 
text and an evolution of doctrine which points to different 


editions. 
I 


We propose to give an idea of the collections which seem 
to contain the work of Langton without being an element 
in the problem of the transmission of the text because they have 


Oxford, 1927, p. 180): the copy seen by Montfaucon at the monastery of — 
Royaumont. This copy, however, is not hopelessly lost; Dr. Lacombe came 
across a mention of it in the Catalogue of the Library of Sir Thomas 
Philipps at Cheltenham. The present owner very courteously told him 
that the MS had been sold at a Southby sale in 1910 to Maggs, the London 
bookseller. Maggs, according to his policy, refuses all information. Pro- 
fessor Powicke is trying to make him relent. Let us hope that this: Summa 
of Royaumont is a copy of the Questiones. It may be simply the Summa de 
Vioiis et Virtutibus. 
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an importance for the historians of mediaeval doctrine. On the 
other hand, when we will have discussed the relations between 
Langton’s lectiones as found in his Commentary on the Lom- 
bard’s gloss on St. Paul, and the disputationes as found in all 
this question material, we may see more clearly why the col- 
lections vary so considerably. 


A. We will merely give the incipits of the Questiones con- 
tained in the Erlangen MS 353. There are no rubricated titles. 
We will leave for the conclusion our idea of the nature of this 
collection. | 


Erlangen 353. 


£65 
f 664 
f 67> 
f 674 
68¢ 
f 694 
f 69¢ 
f 70¢ 
f71¢ 
£72» 
f 724 
f 
£758 


£75¢ 
76> 


£772 


£ 


£79¢ 


£794 


Queritur quid sit votum. 
Queritur quid sit iuramentum. 


Queritur quid sit mandatum. 


Queritur de elemosina. 

Post predicta agendum est de oratione. 

Consequenter queritur de ignorantia. 

Queritur quid sit ieiunium. 

Queritur quid sit penitentia. 

Queritur de clavibus. 

Consequenter queritur quid sit relaxatio. 

Quid sit simonia. 

Post predicta agendum est de resurrectione. 

Post predicta agendum est de illo sacramento quod est ianua 
vite. 

Sequitur de forma transposita. — 

Sequitur de illo excellentissimo sacramento quod dicitur sacra- 
mentum altaris. 

Item probatur quod octo sunt sacramenta. 

Sequitur questio admodum’ neeessaria hiis qui presunt in foro 
confessionis, scilicet questio de perplexione. 

Queritur quid sit matrimonium. . 

Consequenter queritur utrum carnale commercium possit com- 
pleri sine peccato. 

Post predicta queritur de illa difficili questione sed perutili 
utrum Pater et Filius sint principium Spiritus Sancti. 

Consequenter queritur de scandalo. 


> 
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f 818 
f 814 


f 82> 


f 82d 
f 83° 


f 848 
f 845 
f 858 


f 85¢ 
f 868 


f 86: 
f 878 


f 87° 
f 88> 
f 881 


f 89> 
f 894 
f 90¢ 
f 918 


f 91° 


f 914 
f 924 
93> 


f 934 
f 94¢ 
f 95 
f 95c 
f 968 
f 96¢ 
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Queritur quid sit peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum. 

Quia contigua sunt peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum et ypocrisis, 
ideo post questionem de peccato in Spiritum Sanctum sequi- 
tur questio de peccato ypocrisis. 

Consequenter queritur utrum idem denarius, id est idem pre- 
mium, indiscrete detur omnibus. 

Queritur utrum caritas possit minui. 

Queritur utrum aliquod nomen dicatur de Creatore et de 

- @reatura. 

Quid sit prima gratia. 

Queritur de timore servili. 

Extincta questione de timore servili, sequitur questio de tienore 
iniciali. 

Queritur quid sit predestinatio. 

Queritur utrum preceptum de fraterna spectat ad 
omnes generaliter. 

Queritur utrum una actio sit duo peccata. — 

Queritur utrum aliquis ex quantacumque caritate possit 
resistere quantecumque temptationi. 

Est alia opinio. 

Queritur utrum suffragia Ecclesie prosint aliquibus. 

Queritur utrum Deus alio modo potuit redimere genus 
humanum quam per incarnationem. 

Questio est de acceptione personarum. 

Queritur de decimatione Levi. 

Queritur utrum omne peccatum sit voluntering. 

Queritur utrum sequens rei eventum mg: vel minuat ceil 
tum precedens. 

Queritur utrum cupiditas tantum possit diligere aurum vel 
argentum quantum caritas Deum. : 

Quid sit usura. 

Utrum omnis actio sit a Deo. — 

Sustinentibus contrariam opinionem. mala actio sit 
Diabolo. 

Questio est de latria et dulia. 

Queritur de scientia Dei: Deus Pater scit omnia. 

Queritur de potentia Dei. 

Queritur quid sit liberum arbitrium. 

Queritur de statu hominis ante lapsum. 

Queritur utrum Christus sit unum vel duo. 


Ay 
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f 978 “Queritur utrum labor sit in 
£97> Questio de raptu Pauli. 
£974 Coarctor e duobus. 
£98> Ne magnitudo revelationum. 
£98¢° Queritur de voluntate Dei utrum voluntas Dei semper com- 
pleatur. | 
£99 Queritur qui digne habeant predicare. 
£99° Queritur quid sit excommunicatio. 
£100® Duo angeli deputati sunt cuilibet anime, unus ad custodiam. 
£100° Queritur utrum Beata meruerit concipere— sive portare 
Dominum. 
£1004 Quatuor sunt nomina apud Grit, 
£1025 Utrum idem sit reatus et macula. 
£102° Terminos nulli transgredi licet. 


B. The MS lat. 14526 of the Bibl. nat. at Paris is one of 
twenty which Bertold of Wurtzburg’® left to the Priory of St. 
Victor at Paris to be loaned without cost to poor students study- 
ing in the faculty of theology. It is curious to note that four 
of the surviving volumes (MSS lat. 14414, 14417, 14443, 
14526) contain works of Langton. Our manuscript, a magnifi- 
cent parchment of 275 ff, 0.260 wide by. 0.340 high, written on 
two columns, and rubricated in the early XIV century, contains: 


1) Title. Summa magistri Prepositini. 

Inc. Qui producit ventos de thesauris suis. f 2. 

Expl. Iudicare vivos et mortuos in secula seculorum. Amen. Explicit 
summa Prepositi. f 584. 


Table of the Summa magistri Martini; incomplete, stopping 
at the questto (in the second book): Item . canlanes utrum boni 
creati fuerint vel malio. f59° 


*Cf. L. Delisle, Le Cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque nationale, 
Paris, 1874, t. 11, p. 211: “ Anniversarium Domni Bertoldi, archidiaconi 
Herbipolensis, de cuius beneficio habuimus XX volumina librorum, quos 
omnes dedit ad usum scolarium. Cifiq de ces volumes font encore partie 
du fonds de St. Victor: MSS lat.(14414, 14417, 14443 (seconde partie), 
14526 et 14435.” 
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2) Title. Compilatio questionum theologie secundum magistrum Mar- 
tinum. | 

Inc. Cautum est in sacris constitutionibus. f 61%. 

Expl. Addidit iste quia non est ad augmentum corone maioris. f 141°. 


Follows a paraphase of the Exegi monumentum of Horace, 
beginning: 


Hoe opus exegi quod nee Iovis ira, nec ignes. 


3) Two anonymous questiones. They probably belong to 
Langton: | | 
Inc. In relaxationibus quas faciunt episcopi. £1414, 
Expl. Aliqua relaxatio de venialibus. f 1423. 
Inc. Quatuor sunt nomina apud Grecos, scilicet usia, usiosis. f 1423. 
Expl. Sive Maiorem dignitatem ab eadem persona. £143. 1£143v 
blank. | 


A second table of the chapters of the summa Magistri 
Martin. This time the table is complete. f 144. 


4) [Questiones. | 


Inc. and Expl. [B]Onum V. modis accipitur dicitur enim . . . plenius 
in alia questione dictum est. f147¢. 
Inc. and Expl. Odierna die quesitum est quid sit virtus ... tante 
temptationi possunt resistere. f148c. 
Inc. and Expl. Odierna die contra illam partem que dicit quod non 
quantulacumque .. . eternam vel etiam quantum in 
ge potest resistere omni malo. f 149». 

Ine. and Expl. Hodierna disputatione quesitum est de corruptione 
| . qualitates que corrumpunt naturalia. f 1494. 
Inc. and Expl. Hodierna disputatione quesitum est de donis Spiritus 

» Sancti... si unus sit in caritate et alter non. 150°. 

Inc.and Expl. Hodierna disputatione quesitum est utrum potentia | 
eredendi .. . omnes similes autoritates exponende 
sunt. £151», | 

Inc. and Expl. Hee autoritas: Faciamus hominem ad imaginem .. . 
et similitudinem Dei nisi valde ampliato vocabulo. 
f 1528, 

Inc. and Expl. Hodie quesitum est utrum illa sola dicantur possibilia. 
impossibile etc hac lege remanente, f 153°. 

Ine. and Expl. Sciendum est quod sex vel. V. sunt species timoris . . - 
non tamen diu vel per multum temporis. f 154+. 
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Inc. and Expl. Hodie quesitum est de initiali et filiali timore . 
. similiter et species naturalis, species mundana, etc. 
£1644, | 
Inc. and Expl. Hodie quesitum est de descriptione actualis peccati 
. quod timet oppositum et sic de aliis. £155». 

Ine. and Expl. In ar oe 1111. quesita sunt: Utrum earitas sit 

| . opera et naturali pietate. f156>. 

Ine. and Expl. In hac questione .1111. quesita sunt de deseriptione 
karitatis . . . ergo diligitur a bonis, quod bene con- 

cedimus. f 1578, 
Ine. and Expl. In hae questione .1111. articuli propositi vail Utrum 
: eodem motu. . . . Et non habere curam de proximo. 
f 157°. 
Inc. and Expl. Hodie quesitum est de ordine earitatis 
‘ coronam set non ita affectuose. f 158». 

Inc. and Expl. Nune queritur de ordine caritatis in patria ... qua 
diligitur beatitudo creata vel quod dictum est 
creatum. 1584, | 

Ine.and Expl. In hae questione .1111. quesita sunt ... sie tenetur 

: -inmobiliter et determinate pro aliquo gradu et sic 
falsa. £159. 

Ine. and Exp]. Hodie quesitum est de illa parabola Luce . . . contric- 

tione quod pene responderet. £1602. . 

Ine. and Expl. Hodie quesitum est utrum ecaritas possit minui... 
tote tenebre nubis aufferuntur a sole. f 160°. 


5) Title. Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis de [viciis et virtutibus]. 
Inc. Confitebimur etc. Tu terribilis es. £161. 
Expl. Caput autem Dagon et due palmas manuum abscise. f 174°. 


6) Title. [Langton in Actus Apostolorum. | — 

Inc. Mandragore in portis ... funiculus triplex non de facili. 
f 174¢. 

Expl. Alter non sed sequentem et ideo videntur contraril. Explicit 
Actus Apostolorum. f 180°. 


7) Title. Questiones Egidii de Roma, ut fertur. 
Ine. Queritur utrum divina scientia sit rerum creativa. f181*. 
Expl. Ad conversionem ad bonum quod non tollit liberum arbitrium. 
2758, 
We must note: (1) that the two anonymous questions: In 


relaxationibus quas faciunt episcopt £ 141%, and: Quatuor sunt 
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nomina apud grecos scilicet usia £{ 142*, are found in all the 
Collections of Langton Questzones. 

(2) That the anonymous questiones, copied on the ff 147°- 
160°, are most probably the work of Langton. ‘The text pur- 
ports to be the determinationes of exercises called disputes: 
almost all the questions begin: Hodierna disputatione quesitum — 
est; Hodwerna die quesitum est. .The master who has “ de- 
termined” this set of questions, has treated a series which are 
entirely Langtonian. Indeed he has written one of them: 
Hodve quesitum est de illa parabola Luce: Duo debitores erant 
cuidam feneratori, £160: in the very words of Langton. Is 
it not Langton himself? We give a collation of this text with 
that found in Paris, Bibl. nat. lat. 14556 to show that this text 


needs further study and collation. 


Jat. 145564 £1814 


Duo debitores erant cuidam 
feneratori, etc. Dupliciter (sic) in 
hac parabola est difficultas; et 
est prima de litterali adaptatione, 
secunda de allegorica, postea de 
quibusdam que quodammodo ad 
parabolam spectant. 

Primo ergo inducit Dominus 
similitudinem de debito materiali; 
Geinde adaptat eam debito spiri- 
tuali. Ergo vult quod sicut plus 
dimittitur a debito materiali, plus 
diligit, et ita cui plus debiti spi- 
ritualis; quia cum proposita para- 
bola quereretur a Simone: qui 
plus diligit. Ratio eius approbata 
a Deo fuit: “ Estimo cui plus do- 
navit,” sed iudicium non... eo 
quod, sed de eo quod fieri debet, 


lat: 14526 £159» 


Hodie quesitum est de illa para- 
bola Luce: “ Duo debitores erant 
cuidam feneratori” ete. Et sunt 
propositi .1111. articuli: utrum 
scilicet ille teneatur magis diligere 
et magis diligit cui plus dimittitur, 
et minus cui minus dimittitur; 
secundo utrum cui plus comittitur 
plus teneatur diligere et plus dili- 
gat; tercio utrum caritas deleat 
peceata; quarto de adaptatione 
parabole. 

Primus articulus probatur per 
auctoritatem Domini; cum enim 
dixisset Simon querenti Domino — 
quis eum plus diligeret: “ Estimo 
auia is cui plus donavit,’”’ Dominus 
confirmans sententiam dixit ei: 
“ Recte iudicasti.” Sic ergo cui plus 


“The text of MS lat. 14556 is often corrupt, especially at the beginning _ 
of this text. It is a fair example of a report. For the argument read the 


text in 14526. 
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Iudeum enim ius respicit, ergo de 
iure magis debet diligere cui plus 
debiti materialis dimittitur. Ali- 
quando si non respiciatur ius sed 
-factum, frequenter cui plus dimitti- 
tur minus diligit et ita nichil dic- 
tum esset: “Estimo cui plus di- 
mittitur.” Similiter: “ Recte iudi- 
casti.”” Ergo sensus est: Qui plus 
diligit, id est qui plus diligere 
debet cui dimittitur debitum spi- 
rituale vel tenetur ad hoe adapta- 
tum debito spirituali; ergo plus 
diligere debet cui dimittitur debi- 
tum spirituale magis. Aut contra: 
aut “ diligere”’ refertur ad opera 
caritatis, scilicet ieiunare, vigilare, 
etc., aut ad ipsam caritatem. Si 
ultimum, ergo si plus dimittitur 
huic quam illi maiorem caritatem 
habere tenetur. Quod constat esse 
falsum, quia quandoque cui plus 
dimittitur minorem habet carita- 
tem. Si ad primum, similiter fal- 
sum, nam cui dimissum est plus 
peccatum sive facit plura opera 
vel minora, quia Magdalen [plus 
dimissum est] quam Beate Virgini, 
quoniam plura opera et maiora 
fecit. Si non diligere: assigna, 
referetur. Sed illa sunt opera 
bona in genere, sive sint informata 
caritate sive non. Ergo plus tene- 
tur ad talia opera cui plus dimit- 
 titur; ergo peccatum meriti plus 
faciat, quod falsum.. Si vero dicat 
quod non est sensus: “cui plus 
dimittitur plus diligit,” id est plus 
diligere solet de iure, et inde ut 
prius, aut de facto plus; sed de 


In eadem ait parabola. 
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dimittitur plus diligit et plus tene- 
tur diligere, et cui minus dimitti- 
tur minus diligit, sicut Dominus 
Idem 
ratione probatur: homo astrin- 
gitur ex precepto, ex dimisso, ex 
commisso, et magis obligatur ex 
dimisso cum precepto quam ex 
precepto solo; ergo cui plus dim- | 
ittitur plus obligatus est; ergo 
magis tenetur diligere, quia ubi 
maior obligatio, ibi exigitur maior 


Sed contra: Nonne Beate Vir- 


-gini dimissum erat et tamen magis 


dilexit beata Maria Magdalena. 
Item vel hoe intelligitur de dilec- 
tione interiori vel de opere ex- 
teriori, set nec sic nec sic videtur 
posse intelligii Sepe enim cui 
minus dimissum est maior datur 
earitas quam ei cui plus dimissum 
est et ita magis diligit interius et 


etiam sepe maiora exibet opera ex- 


terius. 

Solutio: quadrupliciter intelligi 
illa parabola, vel ut sententia 
Domini non intelligatur generalis 
sed de eo quod frequenter solet 
accidere, ut sit sensus: plus dili- 
git, id est plus solet diligere; vel 
ut intelligatur de quadam naturali 
gratitudine, ut sit sensus: plus 
diligit id est plus tenetur diligere 
id est esse gratus; vel ut intelligatur 
de gratuita dilectione et de operis 
exibitione, et est sensus: plus diligit 
id est plus tenetur diligere ut 
“ plus ” referatur ad verbum “ te- 
nendi,” non ad infinitivum id est 


facto est in deum. Sed nichil est 
dictu: “recte iudicasti”” Cum 
ergo in duobus recte agentibus 
altero plus et altero minus locum 
habeat predicta parabola, assigna: 
qualiter. 
medis solvitur. Potest enim dici 
quod istud: “Estimo cui plus 
donavit, recte iudicasti” non est 
verum generaliter, sed in pluribus. 
Parabole enim et adaptationes 


Domini non sunt semper generales.. 


Sed ut frequentius loquamur et 
patet de parabola de ove perdita 
et inventa et cius adaptationem 
subdit Dominus: Maius gaudium 
est super uno peccatore peni- 
tentiam agente quam super nona- 
ginta iustis qui non indigent peni- 
tentia; quod quidem non est gene- 
raliter verum; quia ut dicit Gre- 
gorius: “vbi peccator penitens et 
aliquis iustus pares habent cari- 
tates, maius gaudium est in celo de 
iusto quam de penitente ”; scilicet 
quod frequenter contingit, quod 
qui graviter deliquerunt, ferventi- 
ores sunt et ardentiores in peni- 
tendo et hac ratione maior eis 
gratia infunditur; et frequenter 
contingit quod aliqui nunquam 


fregerunt pactum baptismi, tepidi . 


sunt in operibus bonis et ita mino- 
rem habent gratiam. Ideo Domi- 
nus idem dixit, vel potest dici quod 
sit generaliter verum “ estimo 
quod is cui plus donavit, plus dili- 
git.” Si diligere sumitur aliquo 
predictorum modorum; immo 


sensus est: plus diligit, maius est 
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pluribus de causis obligatus est ad 
diligendum. 

Ad obiecta autem respondeatur 
sicut in alia questione plenius de- 
terminavimus. Quarto modo sie 
intelligitur ut fiat distinctio in 
verbo donandi. Donantur enim 
premia, id est dantur; donantur 
peccata, id est condonantur. In 
hac autem parabola accipitur ver- 
bum donandi large, ut compre- 
hendat sub se et verbum dandi et 
verbum condonandi; et est sensus: 
Estimo is cui plus donavit, et plus 
contulit, id est maiorem gratiam. 
Ille enim plus tenetur diligere cui 
plus condonatum est et collatum, 


quia ex dimisso et commisso tene- 


tur. Illa autem que possunt obici 
contra hanc intelligentiam dicta 
sunt in predicta questione ubi 
quesitum est utrum  perfectus 
teneatur magis diligere quam in- 
perfectus. Solet autem = queri: 
Proponantur duo, quibus equalis 
gratia collata est, sed alteri plus 
est dimissum, utrum eorum magis" 
tenetur diligere. Videtur secundum 
parabolam quod ille cui plus di- — 
missum est. Item cum equalia 
sunt -commissa, videtur quod — 
equaliter teneantur diligere, quia 
cum neutri maius sit commissum 
neutrum videtur magis diligere, 


secundum eandem parabolam, et 


nos dicimus quod si aduerbium 
‘‘magis ” determinet verbum “ te- 
nendi,” ille magis tenetur dili- 
gere cui plus dimissum est. Si 
autem determinet infinitivum nec 
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gratus, debet esse, vel tenetur, et 
esse gratum est gratias agere. 
Unde si dat in materiali debito 
plus debet esse gratus cui plus 
dimittitur quantum ad debitum 
sive quantum ad rationem dimissi. 
Et ideo in debito spirituali non 


tantum simpliciter tenetur esse 


magis gratus ratione dimissi; et 
hoe est generaliter verum. Et 
notandum quod dare et promittere 
sive condonare. (sic Unde dicunt 
quidam: “ Estimo cui plus dona- 
vit”; cum sic dicitur, ponitur 
equivoce, et est sensus: cui plus 
dedit, id est. dimisit, plus debet 
diligere, dicendo sine dubio verum 


est, ut diligere pro radice, scilicet — 


pro caritate ponatur; et cum 
~ Dominus parabolam non inducat 


pro dato sed pro dimisso, quoniam 


potest, unde possint habere vel 
habeant hance expositionem. Ad 


hoe possunt dicere quod ex fine 


cuiusdam glose Bede dicentis: 
_ Plus diligit Eeclesiam Christianus 
quam Iudeus quia secundum pre- 
-sentem statum de maiori fidelitate 
extrahitur, et hic agit de dato et 
dimisso. Sed quia hee dicit Ma- 
gister in Sentenciis, dicimus, et 
nota: cum dicitur: cui plus di- 
mittitur, plus tenetur esse gratus 
quantum ad hoc. Si hee dictio 
“plus” determinet hoc verbum 
“tenetur” [de]missus est cul 


plus [diligit], impertinens videtur | 


esse adaptatio quam Dominus facit. 
Preposita enim parabola: 
“Ex quo intravi in domum 


_diligendi motu _interiori. 
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magis nec minus tenetur diligere. 
Item potest ibi agi de exteriori 
opere dilectionis, et secundum hoe, 
cul plus dimissum est cum magis 
tentatur satisfacere, magis tenetur 
diligere ratione satisfactionis ex- 
terioris, non ratione motus in- 
terioris. Et nota quod tale argu- 
mentum, quod habetur in disputa- 
tionibus pro generali, non valet. 
Iste cui plus dimissum est plus 
tenetur satisfacere quam ille cui 
minus dimissum est, referatur 
plus ad infinitivuam. Ergo si non 
plus satisfaceret cum possit mor- 
taliter peccat; deberet sic inferre: 
ergo si non plus satisfecerit cum 
possit quam ille teneatur mortal- 
iter peccat. Potest tamen illa dis- 
tingui duplex, ratione huius ad- 
verbii “ quam ” vel ut includat ver- 
bum “ tenendi ” cum infinitivo vel 
infinitivum et ultimo sensu. Sequi- 
tur conclusio in primo non. Item 
referatur adverbialis determinatio 
ad infinitivum et sumatur verbum 
Non 
valet hoc argumentum: Iste cui 
plus dimissum est non tenetur vel 
magis vel minus diligere quam 
alter et tenetur aliquantum dili- 
gere ergo tenetur equaliter illi 
diligere, ut referatur adverbialis 
determinatio ad infinitivum sem- 
per, et- est ibi sophisma, ex eo 
quod hee negatio non, non inceludi- 
tur sub verbo tenendi, sed includit 
ipsum secundum quod vera: iste 
non tenetur magis vel minus dili- 
gere quam ille. Si autem sic di- 
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tuam, aquam pedibus meis non 


dedisti,” ete. Subdit Dominus 
parabolam adaptando sic: “ Prop- 
ter quod dico tibi: Remittantur ei 
peccata multa quoniam  dilexit 
multum.” Cum pocius videtur di- 
cendum quia remissa sunt ei pec- 


cata multa, ideo dilexit multum. 


Nam cum parabola Domini sit 
quod cui plus dimissum est, dili- 
gere plus debet debitor. Kodem 
modo adaptatio fleri debet, ut dica- 
tur: Quia remissa sunt ei peccata, 
ideo dilexit multum. Tamen e 
contrario modo videtur Dominus 
adaptare, et ita inpertinens vide- 
tur adaptatio. Hance auctoritatem 
solvebat magister Gilebertus, dicens 
quod remissio peccatorum precedit 
naturaliter infusionem _ gratie. 
Unde hee auctoritas solvi potest, 
sicut ipse eam solvit. Dicebat enim 
quod hee pars “ quoniam,” non 
ponitur ibi causaliter sed os- 
tensive, et verbum “ diligendi” 
non copulat ibi caritatem sed 
motus. et est sensus. Propter quod 
dico hoe, scilicet quod remittuntur 


ei peccata multa, quorum remissio 


apparet per hoc quoniam dilexit 


multum. Sicut ponitur talis con-— 


iunctio ibi: Dulciora super mel et 
favum. Etenim servus tuus ego 
[sum] sicut “quoniam” teneatur 
ostensive. Bene adaptat Dominus 
parabolam, dicens: Et planum 
est, nec est aliquis quia nisi[ ?]. 
Contra: super hane vocem “ quo- 
niam dilexit multum” dicit glosa: 


Quedam ardor in ea rubiginem 


cerem: Iste tenetur non magis 
diligere quam ille, vel iste tenetur 
non minus diligere quam _ ille, 
utralibet istarum falsa; sed hee 
argumentatio est necessaria. Iste 
tenetur aliquantulum diligere et 
tenetur non magis diligere, et 
tenetur non minus diligere; ergo 
tenetur equaliter diligere. Prima 
autem argumentatio non valet. De 
secundo articulo similiter obicien- 
dum, et notandum est ut de primo. 

Sed queritur utrum qui plus 
teneatur ex commisso peccatorum 
quam ex dimisso vel e converso. 


Et nos dicimus quod magis tenetur 


ex commisso, quia melior est col- 
latio gratie quam remissio pecca- 
torum. Dimisso (sie) enim pecca- 
torum liberat a pena, sed collatio — 
gratie facit dignum vita eterna. 
Unde et baptismus prefertur cir- 
cumcisioni quia baptismus ex vir- 
tute sui dimittit culpam et confert 
gratiam, sed circumcisio tantum 
dimittebat peccata. 
Sequitur de tercio articulo: 
utrum caritas deleat peccata, quod 
videtur manifeste haberi ex textu. 
ibi: “ Propter quod dico tibi remit- 
tuntur ei peccata multa quoniam 
dilexit multum. “ Et ibi dicit glosa: | 
Ardor caritatis in ea rubiginem 


-peccatorum combussit.... X Io- 


hannis: caritatis operit multitudi- 
nem peccatorum. Secundum hoc — 
videtur quod nil ad propositum 
spectat quod Dominus dicit 


propter quod quia predixerat in 
parabola quod ideo magis dilexit 
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nostrorum peceatorum consumpsit 
vel combussit, id est sieut ignis 
ferri rubiginem consumit, sie cari- 
tas mutua, et ita videtur per 
glosam quia hoe verbum, “ dilexit ” 


copulat caritatem quod sie oportet, 


quia hee vox causaliter teneatur 
quia caritas est causa remissionis, 
sed non e-converso. Unde sie legi- 
mus litteram: Predicta officia 
misteria humilitatis michi  ex- 
hibuit. “ Dieco tibi: remissa sunt ei 
peccata multa.” Sed ne videantur 
remissa propter opera precedentia 
tanquam ex meritis, unde subdit 
Dominus causam dimissionis, seili- 
eet quia dilexit multum, et sicut 
kee vox “quia dilexit multum,” 
non est de adaptatione nec para- 


hole (sic) non est. Kt notandum est 


quod sicut in parabola non tantum 
—tria: seilieet, debitum, dimissio de- 
biti, et signum dilectionis sive 
gratitudo que notatur hac: “ Es- 
timo cui plus donavit,” quam in 
adaptatione, licet non eadem or- 
dine peccati licet quod ipse sig- 
num sive gratitudo[?] Peccato 
ecce debita remittuntur, ecce debiti 


remissio et tandem cum causa 


remissionis subicitur: Quoniam 
dilexit multum. Item: illa para- 
bola ad litteram fuit inducta pro 
aliquibus perfectis, non nisi pro 
Magdalena et pro Simone Phari- 
seo; ergo illi erant debitores qui- 
bus erat condonatum et grati esse 
debebant, ita quod alter magis, 
alter minus; ergo Symoni erat 
debitum dimissum, ergo erat bonus 
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Maria Madgalena quia plus ei erat 
dimissum ergo potius debuisset 
dixisse: propter [quod] dico tibi: 
Diligit multum quoniam dimissa 
sunt ei peccata multa quam e con- 
verso. Ad hoc Simon Tornacensis 
respondit quod remissio pecca- 


torum naturaliter precedit, etsi 
non tempore, infusionem gratie; 


et hoc adverbium “ quoniam” 
ponitur ibi ostensive non casuali- 
ter ut sit sensus : propter quod 
dico tibi, quoniam dimissa sunt ei 


peccata multa, quod ex hoe ap- 


paret quoniam dilexit multum, id 
est quoniam multa opera dilec- 
tionis exibuit scilicet quod lavit 
lacrimis pedes etc. Nos autem 
aliter dicimus scilicet quod natura- 
liter precedit gratie infusio remis- 
sionem peccatorum; et quod cari- 


tas delet omnia peccata directe, 


quod nulla alia virtus facit, nisi 
occasio naturaliter. Quelibet enim 
alia virtus directe suum oppositum 
uti non delet, occasionaliter alia. 
Caritas autem omnia vitia directe 
delet, quia informat omnes vir- 
tutes, et facit eas virtutes esse. 
Item supradicta glosa, que dicit: 
Caritas in ea rubiginem pecca- 


torum combussit manifeste oblo- 


quitur predicte sententie, et vobis 
consentit. Sic ergo secundum nos 
continuari debet sententia Domini, 
quasi hec: multa opera dilectionis 
ostendit michi, propter quod dico 
tibi: Dimissa sunt ei peccata 
multa, non quia opera exibuit, sed 
quia dilexit multum. Vel sic: Tu 
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et Deo gratus pro debito dimisso. 
Contra: Super illud verbum: 
“Videns autem Phariseus” ete., 
dicit de falsa iustitia superbus nulla 
compassione motus. Item hoc: 
“Si esset propheta,” dicit Inter- 
linearis: modicum  reprehendit. 
Item: Et respondens Ihesus, dicit 
Interlinearis: Convincens super- 
bum; et sic patet per signum quod 
malus erat. Ergo parabola de 
duobus debitoribus quibus dimis- 
sum est debitum, non habet locum 
in illis pro quibus fuit inducta, 
quia alter erat malus. Dicimus 
quod revera malus erat et tamen 
in ea magnum locum habet in per- 
sonalibus; locutus est enim Domi- 
nus secundum opinionem Symonis 
qui cum malus esset, iustum tamen 
se esse credebat. Similiter de Sy- 
mone loquitur, non quia esset ali- 
quid dimissum, sed quia ita crede- 
bat. Sed adhuc videtur inperti- 
nenter adducta parabola et aptata. 
Phariseus enim non movebatur 
super facto mulieris. Sed Domi- 


nus ei [blank] quod peccat[ 


sic familiaris erat et Dominus per 
parabolam vel per adaptationem, 
non se ipsum, sed peccatricem ex- 
cusat. Et ita videtur per alia 
recte conspicere murmur Pharisei 
in uno quia mulierem inmundissi- 
mam credebat esse Phariseus et 
ideo indignam alicuius prophete 
tangere pedes. Sed Dominus per 
adaptationem parabole illam non 
esse inmundam ostendit. 

Item Allegorica duo debitores 


putas eam esse indignam contactu 
meo eo quod sit peccatrix, sed iam 
non est peccatrix, propter quod 
significandum dico tibi quod di- 
missa sunt ei peccata multa, quo- 
niam dilexit multum. Item si 
Dominus competenter induxit 
illam parabolam -pro persona 
Marie ex una parte, ergo ex alia 


parte introduxit eam pro persona 


Symonis. Ergo Maria debebat 


quingentos et Symon L4, et utrique 
Ergo | 


dimissum est debitum. 
Symon erat iustus. Contra: super 
illum locum: Videns autem Phari- 
seus, dicit Glosa: De falsa iusticia 
superbus, nulla compassione na- 


ture motus, sue fragilitatis oblitus. 


Item: alia dicit Phariseus, de 
falsa iusticia presumens, et super; 
illum locum: 
Thesus ” dicit Glosa: convincens su- 
perbum, sic ergo iniustus erat, et 
bene concedimus, se presumebat 
(se) esse iniustum, et sibi esse di- 
missum peccatum. Et sic adapta- 
tur ista parabola. 
quod in fine, videns illam obmu- 
tiusse, misericordiam (sic) peni- 
tuit et sic in fine iustus erat, licet 


“Et respondens 


Posset dici 


non in principio. Et videntur au-. 


toritates contra dicere. 


Item queritur cum per duos 
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duos dicit esse populos, scilicet 
Gentium et Iudeorum, et Christum 
debitorem esse constat quod debi- 
tum est pecea[tum]|[?]. Unde 
glosa: unus qui debebat denos hee 
sunt peccata gentium, id est sensi- 
bus commissa, id est peccata Iude- 
orum. Sed cum Christus sit credi- 
tor, quomodo hoc debitum debet 
homo ei? Si enim debet, videtur 
_ quod sit ab eo, quod absit, immo 
hoe debitum Diabolo debetur qui 


illud in primis parentibus mutu- 


abat et .peccatores cotidie mutuat. 
Quomodo ergo debitum petimus a 
Deo nobis dimitti dicendo: “ Et 
dimitte nobis debita nostra.” Im- 
mo potius videtur quod hoe a Dia- 
bolo esset petendum, quod absit. 
Dicimus quod peccati debito obli- 
gatus est homo a Diabolo et ra- 
tione peccati obligatus est debito 
pene Deo pro peccato. Penam 
enim pro peccato dat scilicet eter- 


nam et hoc debitum dimittit. 


Cum hoe peccatum non imputatur 
ad dampnacionem, licet peccatum 


nullus debeat Deo; petimus ta- 


men a Deo ut nobis illud dimit- 
tat quod quidem facere potest, 
sicut rex habens servum suum ex- 
actorem et feneratorem usuram 
quam servus petit. Item dicit alia 
glosa, glosa allegorica: Duo debi- 
tcres, duo ‘populi credituri debent 
reddere animam suam_ regis 


ymagine insignitam et ad servan- 
dum sibi commissam. Utriusque 
debitum populi per quinarium 
multiplicatur, quia [ quinque ] 
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debitores significentur duo populi 
scilicet per quingentos debentem 
gentilis populus, per quinquaginta 
Iudaicus, cur Iudaicus populus 
dicitur minus debere cum in eodem 
genere peccati plus  peccaverit 
quam gentilis propter cognitionem 
Dei et Legem et preterea idolatra 
extiterit. Ad hoe dicitur quod 
considerato gentili populo in suo 
statu et in sua multitudine, et 
similiter Iudaico populo, magis 
immundus erat gentilis, quia non 


unum Deum coluit sed multis 


idolis servivit, et omni generi pec- 
cati immundicie obligatus erat. 
Iudaicus autem populus licet in 
eodem genere peccati plus pecca- 
rent, tamen non tot peccatis ob- 
noxius fuit, licet alique persone 
plus peccarent, tamen ipsa multi- 
tudo non tantum obnoxia peccato 
fuit. Item cum debita utriusque 
populi intelligantur peccata etc., 
debitores fuerint Dei quare [ quere- 
tur] quomodo peccata debebantur 
Deo, et quomodo Deus intelligatur 
creditor esse peccatorum. Ad hoc 
dicimus quod per peccatum homo 
obligatus est Diabolo quoad cul- 
pam, Deo autem quoad penam, et 
Deus creditor est imaginis impresse 
homini, et omnium naturalium, et 
aliorum bonorum, non peccati. 
Item dicit Autoritas: Nullus 
potest tantum diligere quantum 
illa, que in pluribus diligit. Quam 
sic intelligimus: Que in pluribus 
diligit quantum ad plura (di) di- 
missa et quantum ad plura com- 


— 


a 
a 
‘ 
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sensus sunt quibus in hac vita 
utimur, quibus ymaginem Condi- 
toris, quam accepimus, extollere 
debemus. Sed quomodo hoc debi- 
tum dimittatur a Deo? certe nulla 
ratione. Unde rogandum est ut 
hoc debitum det et conservet, non 
ut dimittat, quia nichil esset dictu, 
quia in parabola ad litteram agi- 
tur de debito dimisso. Unde sumi- 
tur ibi donare pro condonare et 
ita allegorica agitur de debito 
collato. Unde in eadem glosa sub- 
ditur quod neutrum suis viribus, 
sed gratia Dei per fidem salvatur, 
recte dicitur non habentibus illis 
unde redderent donavit. 
que vero responsio parabole alle- 
gorica, et ita inpertinens videtur 
allegoria. Sed non est ita. (ut) De- 
bitum enim, ut dictum est, eciam al- 
legorice est peccatum. Sed quia 
debitum sive gratia servante ani- 
mam [?] dimitti 


~ in sensu litterali verbum donandi, 
scilicet pro dare condonare, et ideo 
dicit finis predicte glose alle- 
gorice: quoniam secundum sump- 
tum ad litteram habemus quod 
plus diligit Ecclesia gentium quam 
Iudeus, quia plus collatum est ei 


de maiori [blank] quia dat et quia : 


verbum est donandi in allegoria- 
accipitur, ideo allegorice dicitur 
quod dimittitur quod confertur. 
Item Symon et Magdalena duos 
populos designant, Simon Iudai- 
cum incredulem, Magdalena, prop- 
ter viciorum fecunditatem, popu- 


Utrius- 


non potest, 
largius sumitur in allegoria, quia 
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missa, et sic plana est; vel sic: 
que in pluribus dimissis diligit, et 
quantum ad dimissa scilicet. Et 
notandum quod tanta fuit caritas 
in Magdalena, et non solum cul- 
pam delevit sed etiam penam, que 
sane intelligendum est, quia pena 
nunquam dimittitur sine aliqua 
satisfactione, excepto baptismo. 
Ideo_ intelligimus eam  tantam 
habuisse contrictionem que pene 
responderet. 


‘ 
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lum gentilem. Sed aut agitur de ludeis incredulis et excecatis, aut 
de conversis. Si de incredulis, falsum est quod donavit utriusque et 
ita allegoria non respondet parabole. Preterea nichil esset si inereduli 
Iudei conversis gentibus signatis per Magdalenam conferentur. Ergo 
oportet intelligi de Iudeis conversis; ergo ibi per Symonem signantur. 
Contra: Simon erat malus, ergo aut Iudei conversi per illum non 
(per) signantur aut littere non respondet allegoria. Dicimus quod 
frequens est in Ysaia, quia in aliis libris Sacre Pagine quod in isto 
non accipitur in malo, et allegoria [blank] ut hic quantum ad Symo- 
nem. Quandoque vero econtra ut [blank] ergo, ut dicis, per Symo- 
‘nem intelliguntur Iudei conversi, et per Magdalenam gentiles. Ergo 
Iudei minus debebant et ita erant minus mali quam gentiles conversi 
fuissent. Contra: Iudei acceperunt Legem, et non gentiles, et melius 
est viam veritatis non agnoscere ete. Ergo Iudei fuerunt peiores et 
ita magis debebant, ergo non bene respondet allegoria. Immo quia, 
ut dicit Beda in Glosa, Iudeus minus debet, cui per servum datur 
Decalogus, plus debet Christianus qui (sic) per Filium gratia vite 
_datur. Ideo Iudeis per denarium, Christianis per centenarium fenus 
accumulatur. Ecce quia isti plus debebat et illi debebat minus. Pre- 
terea Iudei conversi quantum ad hoe quod post Legem acceptam 
peccaverant, peiores essent quam gentiles, non tamen simpliciter pei- 
ores, immo propter ydolatrie feditatem gentiles generaliter erant 
peiores. Sed que est predicta distinctio quam facit glosa; si agitur 
de Iudeis conversis, none et illis, per Filium, gratie (sic) vite est 
commissa? Unde et ut michi videtur, allegoria dupliciter procedit: 
Uno modo et populus Iudeorum, totalis suscipiens Legem, si debitor 
minus debeat. Unde illa Interlinearis: ‘ Intravi in domum tuam”; 
jam olim intravi cum Legem dedi et ita Iudei conversi ad Evangelium 
gentilibus conversis non conferuntur. Sed inde recipientes Legem quod 
_ etiam patet per id quod premissum est sic in Glosa: Iudeus minus 
debet, cui Decalogus ete. Alio modo sie procedit allegoria: Cum 
incredula sinagoga que erat in tempore Christi gentili scilicet sus- 
cipienti conferatur quod innuit Glosa: Intravi carne assumpta in 
populum Iudeorum ete., et secundum hoc incredulis Iudeis dicitur 
donasse debitum, id est contulisse aliquid per quod fierent debitores 
etc. Item cum commissum et dimissum eque faciant dignum vita 
eterna, videtur quod eque teneatur pro illis diligere. Sed contra cum 
commissum sit longe melius quam dimissum, quia bonus est magis 
bonus quam aliquis sit malus, magis tenetur diligere pro commisso 
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quam pro dimisso, quod concedimus. Nec concedimus quod dimissio 
peccati valeat ad vitam eternam, ut faciat dignum vita eterna, sicut 
patet in circumcisione, que faciebat unum pro altero. Item cum nullus 
sit magis dignus pro una virtute quam pro duobus, nec magis diligere © 
a simili videtur quod non magis pro commisso quam pro dimisso quam 
pro altero illorum tantum. Dicimus quod non est simile quia illa duo 
ad aliud valent quam ad vitam eternam et unum ad aliud, sed non 
est ita in virtutibus. Et nota quod nullus tenetur aliquantum diligere, 
Si adverbium determinet infinitivum; si vero hoc verbum “ tenetur” 
vera esse potest. Ita in predictis intelligendum est quod hoc adverbium 
magis determinet quam hoc verbum tenetur. 


We now come to the lack of order in the four families 
of MSS, which contain the certainly authentic Questiones of 
Langton. Professor Powicke has already given us two sets of 
tables: ° the list of qwestiones contained in the MS 57 of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, with cross-references to Paris MS 
lat. 14556; and a similar list for the later MS with references 
back to the St. John’s MS. | | 

To aid scholars toward an independent judgment, and to 
supplement Professor Powicke’s very useful work, we give the 
rubrics and incipits of the Paris Bibl. nat. lat. 16385, with 
cross-references to the other MSS. We will do the same work 
for the important anonymous collection of Langton Questiones 
discovered by Dr. Landgraf in the MS 340 of the Library of 
Chartres: we give the incipits of this MS; there are no titles— 
in fact it has been far easier to identify these —— by their 
encipits than their titles. 


5 F. M. Powicke, op. cit., pp. 181-204. 
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PARIS BIBL. NAT. MS LAT. 16385. (XIII Century ) 3 


St. John’s Paris lat. Chartres 
College 57 14556 340 
Incipit Summa magistri Stephani de Lon- 


guotona. Ecclesia incipit ab Abel, dicunt 

plures auctoritates. (fly-leaf).............. 321b 238c 119¥ 
1. Queritur utrum homo possit resurgere in tanta 

caritate a quanta cecidit. Inc. Quod homo 252a 

possit resurgere in tanta caritate. f£3a...... 328c 212b 54a 

2. De potestate ligandi atque solvendi. Inc. 252a 

Quodcumque ligaveris etc; et in Iohamne. £48 314a 169V 149v 
3. Cum sola contritione dimittatur peccatum. Inc. : | 

Tria sunt in penitentia plena, scilicet con- 


4. De motu virtutis. Inc. In iustificatione ho- | 
IIIIor concurrunt. 252¢ - 2.366 113 
5. Quid sit clavis. Inc. Queritur quid sit clavis. 

Super illum locum Matthei. f£7d........... 315d. 170v 50 
6. Circa quid intensio caritatis consistat. Inc. a 

Ordo est in caritate ut Deum super omnia. f9d 19]la 5lv 
7. Not rubricated. Inc. Dilige proximum tuum | 

sicut te ipsum. Hoc glosa dicit. f£10a...... 191d 232r BV 


8. De differentia inter sacramenta Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti. Inc. Ut dicit auctoritas: 
Hec est differentia inter sacramentum Veteris. 


9. De suscitatione Lazari. Inc. Iste discedit 
caritate ergo salvabitur. £12d.............. 1924 


10. Utrum Dominus in gehenna puniat. Inc. Que- 

ritur utrum Dominus in gehenna puniat pena 

condigna. £134..... 193d 57 
11. Queritur utrum corpus glorificatum possit vi- | 

deri a mortali. Inc. Queritur qualiter. corpora 

gloriosa videantur corporali visu. £144..... - 14 
12. De sex generibus timorum. Ine. Ut ea que 

iam dicentur plenius intelligantur, genera ti- : | 

morum distinguntur. 172r 255r 76 
13. De timore initiali et filiali. Inc. Ut dictum 

est, timor initialis est timor filialis. £164... 173c 2574 
14. De originali peccato. Inc. Sicut dicit Apos- 

tolus: Peccavimus im Adam. f18a..... 174c 4v 
15. Utrum opera ex eadem caritate procedentia 

sint equalis premii. Inc. Huius questionis — 

fundamentum est quod omnia opera ex eadem 1758 

Carttate. 221r 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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St. John’s Paris lat. 
College 57 14556 


Utrum quis mereatur ex condigno. Inc. Que- 
ritur utrum ex condigno mereatur quis vitam 
Utrum potentia credendi sit naturalis. Inc. 
Queritur [utrum] potentia credendi sit natu- 
Si quis decedat cum veniali et mortali, utrum 
pro veniali puniatur. Inc. Si aliquis decedat 
cum veniali et mortali, queritur utrum pro 
veniali puniatur eternaliter. £22b.......... 
Utrum aliqua bona facta extra caritatem 
valeant. Inc. Questio ista precipue ex duabus 
De missione Spiritus Sancti. Inc. Sestion m 
Exodo quod Moyses Legem accepturus. f£ 24b. 
De visibili missione Spiritus Sancti. Ine. 
Dictum est de visibili missione Spiritus Sancti 
De scientia Christi creata. Inc. Duplew est et 


_fuit ab instanti incarnationis. £25c......... 


An temporalia sint petenda sine conditione. 
Ine. Super hunc locum Psalmiste: Deus meus, 
De petitione Pauli. Inc. Ne magnitudo reve- 
lationis extollat me. f26c..... 
De ordine virtutum. Inc. Ommes virtutes sunt 
simul tempore. 
De possibile simpliciter theologie. Inc. Que- 


- ritur utrum sit istud possibile quod est tantum 


27. 
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181d 
182b 
238c 
183¢ 
238d 


184r 


Utrum Christus secundum quod homo habuerit | 


protestatem mundandi a peccato. Inc. Que- 
ritur utrum Christus secundum quod homo 
habuit aliquam potentiam mundandi a peccato. 


28. De latria et dulia. Inc. Latria eet cultus Deo 
29. De terminis quos Patres posuerunt. Inc. Ter- 


quos nulli transgredi licet. £30a..... 
- Quare non iteratur baptismus sicut eucharis- 


tia. Inc. Cum eucharistia sit dignius Sacra- 


31. 


Utrum quantulacumque caritas sufficiat ad 


resistendum quantecumque temptationi. Inc. 


Queritur utrum quantulacumque caritas suffi- 
ciat ad resistendum quantecumque temptationi. 
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Ypostasis est notio. Inc. Quatuor sunt nomi- 
na apud Grecos. £34d........ 
De temptatione Abraham. Ine. Locutus est 
Dominus ad Abraham. . f 
De circumstanciis. Inc. Circumstancia aggra- 
wat peccatum. f38d...... 
De terminis infinitis circa Trinitatem. Ince. 
Cum quedam nomina de Trinitate dicta sup- 
ponant essentiam. {£40a........ 
De articulis fidei R[esponsio]. Inc. Queritur 
utrum antiqui Patres crediderunt eosdem 
articulos penitus quos et nos. £40c........ 
Utrum IIIIor cardinales virtutes sunt in 
patria. Inc. Queritur utruwm IIIIor cardi- 
nales virtutes. {f£41b.............. 
Queritur utrum motus aliquis sit plurium vir- 
tutum Ine. Queritur utrum omnis motus 
meritorius sit iustitie. 
Dona que enumerat Ysaias. Inc. Cum dona 
eque donantur ... quare potius dicantur esse 
VII dona Spiritus Sancti. f.42d............ 
De vulnerato in naturalibus et spoliato gra- 
tuitis: Ine. Semivivus ille, qui incidit in 
latrone’s spoliatus est gratuitis. f44a....... 


De ieiunio. Inc. Romanus pontifer habita — 


deliberatione cum fratribus, instituit. f44d.. 
De sacramento altaris R[esponsio]. Inc. Quia 
Christus quinquies effudit sanguinem pro nobis, 
quinquepartitum est totale offictum Misse. 
De voluntate Dei R[esponsio]. Inc. 


appellatio: voluntas Det, sew modis acctpitur. — 


Cui danda sit eucharistia R[esponsio]. Inc. 
Manducaverunt et adoraverunt omnes pingues 
Utrum naturalia fiant gratuita. Inc. Dicenti 
quod naturalia non fiunt gratuita, sic Augusti- 
De sacramento altaris R[esponsio]. Inc. In 
canone Misse est, sicut in IIIIo Sententiarum. 
Quare non conficitur in die Parasceve. Inc. 
Quare non conficitur in Parasceve, responsio. 
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Quid sit predestiatio. Inc. Quid sit predes- 
tiatio. Ad Romanos Glosa ibi. £50d........ 
No rubric. Inc. Notandum quod in omni 
propositione in qua subiectus terminus. f 51b. 


De predestinatione sanctorum R[esponsio]. 
Inc. De pre destinatione sanctorum. f 52a.... 


De prophetia. Inc. Super hunc locum Mat- 
thei: Ecce Virgo concipiet. £53a........... 


De officio prophete. Inc. Dictum est de pro- 
phetia ; nunc de officio prophete. £54b........ 


- Quomodo merita Sanctorum vel orationes nobis 


prosint. Inc. Primo quid sit sanctos orare et 
quando merita sanctorum nobis prosint. f 55a. 
Item de eodem. Inc. Constat quod oratio 
alicuwms prodest alii. 
Utrum suffragia Ecclesie prosint dampnatis. 
Inc. Utrum suffragia Hcclesie prosint damp- 


Utrum voluntas et actus sint unum et idem 
peccatum. Inc. Cum quis voluntarie peccat. 


relaxationibus penitentiarum queritur utrum 
aliquid relaxatio. [prosit] aliquid. {57c.... 
Item de eodem. Inc. Hoc de relawatione peni- 
tentte. De ipsis penitentus modica aut nulla 
Quod veniale ex adiunctione mortalis puniatur 
eternaliter. Inc. Quod veniale ex adiunctione 


mortalig puniatur. 
De contemptu. Inc. Ambrosius sic describit: 
Peccatum est prevaricatio Legis. {£58c...... 


Utrum omnis virtutis motus sit motus iustitie. 
Inc. Utrum omnis virtutis motus sit motus 
An omne peccatum sit ex contemptu. Ine. 
Ambrosws: Omme peccatum ex contemptu est. 
Utrum omnia opera existentis in mortali sint 
mortalia. Inc. Que opera ewistenti in mortali 
sint mortalia. £59d........ 
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66. Quod Dominus pro culpa infligat penam 
eternam. Inc. Videtur Dominus iniuste agere 


67. Utrum aliquis penitere possit de uno mortali 
et non de alio. Inc. Utrum penitere possit quis © 
de uno mortali et non de alio. £60b........ 
68. An eventus sequens aggravet peccatum. Inc. 
Primo de ultimo membro actum est nunc de 
grime. 1610. 294v 65v 
69. Item de eodem. Inc. Dicentibus quod eventus 
 aggravat peccatum, dico contra. £614d....... 
70. Quantum boni intendis, tantum facis. Inc. 
| In Mattheo: Quantum boni intendis tantum 


facts. 235v 
71. De iuramento. Inc. Ideo per Deum iwravimus. : 
72. De elemosina. Inc. Circa elemosinam duplex 
73. Item de elemosina. Inc. Quod de male ac- 
quisitis non fit elemosina. f64a............ 


74, De ieiunio. Inc. Papa in captione terre Ieroso- 260c 
Unitane V dierum ieiunium instituit. £64b.. 337¢ 188¥ 
75. De omissione. Inc. Primo videndum est quid , 
exigatur et que ad hoc quod aliquis dicatur 


ométtore. £G4d.... 109v 
76. De obedientia. Inc. Circa obedientiam duo 

requiruntur de natura virtutis. £67c..... wa 
77. Utrum peccatum sit pena peccati. Inc. Utrum | 

peccatum sit pena peccati. f£68a............ 235r 


78. Si peccaverit in te frater tuus. Inc. In evan- 26lr 210r 
Matthei: Si peccaverit in te frater. 171r 
79. An bona facta in mortali valeant. Inc. Que- 
ritur de operibus de genere bonorum que fiant 
im mortali ad quid valeant. £70a........... 216v 
80. Item de eodem. Inc. Quod opere. de genere 
bonorum mereatur quis saltem bonum tempo- 
valem. {£70d........ 
81. Item de eodem. Inc. Mortale dimittitur quan- 
doque quoad culpam, quandoque etiam quoad 


82. Circa quid attenditur quantitas caritatis. Inc. 7 
Crrca quid attendatur quantitas caritatis. 171v 
83. De ordine caritatis. Inc. Consequenter viden- 
dum est de ordine caritatis. £728.......... 


: cum pro culpa temporali infligit penam eter- 
gents, 2716... 
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84. Si potencia credendi sit naturalis. Inc. Quod 176¢ 


potentia credendi sit naturalis. £73a........ 220d 
85. An furiosus peccet. Inc. An furiosus peccet et 264c 


. 86. Quod vita eterna non datur propter merita. — 
Inc. Dicentibus vitam eternam propter merita — 


87. Contra illos qui dicunt quod mala actio est a 
Deo. Inc. Dicentibus malam actionem esse a 


88. De ypocritis. Inc. Utrum gravius sit simulare 
sanctitatem quam peccare aperte. £75a...... 38338 179r 


89. Qualis Christus apparuit post resurrectionem. 
Inc. Queritur qualis Christus apparwit post 
resurrectionem. {76c........ 325r 172r 62r 
90. Queritur utrum passionibus mereantur sancti, . 3 
Inc. Quidam dicunt: Sancti merentur pas- 
226¢ 
91. De constructione (sic) dicitur quod sit sacra- 
mentum Nove Legis (rubric given by error). 
Inc., Utrum penitentia sit iteranda. £774d.... 3138a 246v 
92. De contritione dicitur quod sit sacramentum 
Nove Legis. Inc. Contritio est sacramentum 
312r 179r 
-93. Utrum sola contritio sufficiat ad dimissionem | 
peceati. Inc. Supra satis dictum est de con- 
tritione ... hic queritur utrum sola contritio 
sufficiat ad dimissionem peccati. £{78d..... 
94. Utrum prius fuit instituta confessio. Ince. 
Queritur ubi prius fuerit instituta confessio. 


95. Item de eodem. Inc. Iste sacerdos duobus im- 
paribus peccatis iniungit penas. £79b....... 


96. Utrum sancti meruerint: passionibus suis et 

utrum meruerint passiones suas. Inc. Queri- 

tur utrum sancti meruerunt passione. £79c..- 
97. De perplexitate. Inc. Perplexitas est astrin- 

gens et inevitabilis necessitas peccandi. £80c. 274c 
98. De voto. Inc. Votum est boni melioris con- 


99. De voto Iepte. Inc. De voto Iepte primo 319v 260v 


100. Utrum idem sit reatus et macula. Inc. Utrum 
idem sint reatus et macula. f 83c........... 198r 247r 


101. 


- wedeant constat. f 84a 
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nus omnipotens et inmensus. f 84b 
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Utrum peccata rereant. Ine. Quod peccata 


Utrum Deus faciat impossibile. Ine. Domi- 
Utrum Filius Dei potestate creata possit di- 
mittere: peccata. Inc. Utrum Filius Dei potes- 
tate creata possit dimittere peccata. f 84d.. 

Quomodo Deus est caput Ecclesie. Inc. Ad 
Corinthios Prima: Et ipsum dedit caput Ec- 
Dicitur quod Deus est ubique. Inc. Notum 
quod Deus est ubique per potentiam. f 86d... 
Quare non penituimus in Adam. Ine. Pronior 
est Deus ad miserandum igen | ad condemp- 
De primo motu. Inc. Primus motus proprie 
Queritur utrum actio Nabugodonosor placuit 


Deo. Ine. In Ezechiele de N abuchodonosor: 


109. 


110. 


111. 


Poot. 


De mendatio. Inc. In fine III Sententiarum - 


capitulo secundo dicitur quod tria sint genera 
meondationum. 
De mendacio. Ine. Mendacium est falsa vocis 
significatio. f£89b....... 
Christus secundum quod homo est aliquid. Inc. 


Christus secundum quod homo est _— 


112. 
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Utrum alio modo posset redimi genus huma- 
num. Inc. U trum alio modo posset redimti. 


113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118, 


119, 


De raptu Pauli. Ine. Scio huiusmodi homi- 
nem, raptus est. 00d... 
De raptu Pauli. Inc. Utrum Paulus raptus 
fuit in corpore. 
De acceptione personarum. Inc. In Epistola 
Tacobi: Si introierit. 
De Lucifero qui ait: Ascendam in celum. Inc. 
Ysaias: Ascendam in celum, £92d.......... 
De ira. Inc. Triplew est ira: ira venialis. £ 93c 


De ignorantia. Inc. Ad Romanos ibi: An 
ignoras, {£93d........ 
Que liceat ignorare. Inc. Consequenter queri- 
tur que licet ignorare. 
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De fide. Inc. Fides est substantia rerum 
Utrum Deus misericordia puniat. Inc. Utrum 
Deus misericordia puniat vel iustitia. £95c.. 
De virginitate. Inc. Ieremias: Latera civi- 
De matrimonio. Inc. Matrimonium est qualitas 
quedam, que est in duobus. £97a........... 
No rubric. Inc. Ne casus matrimonii. £974.. 
Si Diabolus omni opere demereatur. Ince. 
Utrum Diabolis omni opere suo demereatur. 
Utrum omnis potestas sit a Deo. Inc. Utrum 
omnis potestas sit a Deo. £98b............. 
De iuramento. Inc. In Lege dictum est: Non 
assumeris nomen Dei tui. £98d............. 
De finibus actionum. Inc. Ad Corinthios Pri- 
ma: Siwe manducatis etc. £99c............ 
De motibus rationis et sensualitatis. Inc. Om- 
nia animalia erant pacata in Archa Noe. 
De motu rationis et sensualitatis in Christo. 
Ine. Item queritur de oratione Christi: Pater 
Si liceat velle contrarium ei quod Deus vult. 
Inc. queritur utrum liceat velle contrarium ei 
Utrum Christus omnibus operibus suis meru- 


erit equaliter sibi et nobis. Inc. Queritur © 


utrum Christus omnibus operibus. £102b.... 
Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christi. Inc. Ad 
Philippenses: Coarctor e duobus. {£102d..... 
Utrum prelati iure proprietatis an ut dispen- 
satores possideant res Ecclesie. Inc. Utrum 
rectores ecclesiarum wre proprietatis. f 103a 
De ebrietate. Inc. Sobrie et iuste et pie. f 103¢ 
De scandalo. Inc. Auctoritas dicit quod dona 
meritoria scilicet vite eterne eanttenda sunt. 
Sive per veritatem sive per occasionem annon- 
cietur Christus ete. Inc. Ad Philippenses: 
Utrum quicumque habet caritatem sciat se 
habere. Inc. Utrum quisquis habet caritatem 
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Utrum sacerdos vel prelatus quilibet teneatur 
esse perfectus. Inc. Utrum sacerdos vel pre- 
latus tenetur esse perfectus. £105c.......... 


196a 


Si contemplativa melior sit activa. Inc. Que- — 


ritur utrum contemplativa rr active. 
Item de eodem. Inc. Iucta premissam ques- 
tionem queritur. 
Utrum omnia sint iustorum. Ine. Utrum om- 


nia sint iustorum, f106d........ 


143. 


Si eadem sit fides antiquorum et nostra. Ine. 
Auctoritas: Tempora variata sunt, et non fides. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149, 


Utrum eadem sit gratia operans et coperans. 
Ine. Queratur utrum gratia operans sit gratia 
cooperans. f 107b 
Quod Deus omnia potest. Inc. Auctoritas est 
quod Deus omnia potest. £107d........... 

De usura. Inc. In Deuteronomio: Non fenera- 
berie sromimo. £1060... 
De restitutione. Inc. Circa restitutionem 
ablatorum dupliciter queri potest. £108d.... 
De adoratione Iohannis. Inc.. In Apocalypsi 
legitur ; Iohannes voluit adorare angelum. f 109a 
De iudicio temeritatis. Inc. Hst iudicium 


 temeritatis. £109c....... 


150. 


152. 
_ritas: Mors sanctorum non interrumptt ordi- 


153. 


154. 


155. 


Sive manducatis sive bibitis, omnia in , gloriam 
Dei facite. Inc. Ad Corinthios: Sive mandu- 


151. 


Quod peccatum est corruptio boni naturalis et 
privatio gratuiti. Inc. De semivivo dicit Auc- 
toritas quod or est in naturalibus. 
Si caritas ordinata sit in patria. Ine. Auwcto- 


Quod Deus puniat ex condigno. Inc. Quod 
Deus puniat ex condigno. fllle............ 
Utrum oculus mortalis possit videre corpus 
glorificatum. Inc. Circa statum eorum qui 
sunt in patria, tria attenduntur. £112a...... 
Queritur utrum magis bonum sit recreari 
quam creari. Inc. Magis bonwm est recreari 
quam creari. £112b...... 
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156. De comparatione habentis caritatem et cupidi. 


Inc. Super locum illum: Super milia auri et 

157. Maledictus qui facit opus Dei negligenter. 

Ine. Maledictus qui facit opus Dei negli- 


158. Quod dictum est de prelatis. Inc. In eodem; ; 

alia littera: Fraudulenter facit. fll4a...... 335c. 90v 
159. De decimis. Inc. Planwm est quod in Lege. 


— Factus est homo ad ymaginem et similitudi- | 
nem Dei. Inc. Cum dicitur: Factus est homo 


ad ymagimem. £115a.......... 266a 196r 125v 
160. De fruicione. Inc. Frui est amore inhererti _ 

alicui rei propter se. £115d............... 224¢ 
161. Quod uterque gladius est Ecclesie. Inc. Quod 

uterque gladius sit Ecclesie............ seus 


162. De stimulo Pauli. Inc. Utrum Paulus meruit 
an peccavit orando ut stimulus amoveretur. 


163. Quomodo petitio debet fieri. Inc. Solet dici in 
petitione: hec observanda. £117a........... 336d 


Explicit Summa magistri Stephani de Longetona. 
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| Paris lat. Paris nat. St. John’s 
14556 163885 College 57 
1. Questio ista de preceptis Decalogi tripartita 


£3 263v 267a 
2. Tota massa humani generis corrupta fuit in 
Adam; inest ergo corpori quedam. 
264v 18a 1749 
3. Queritur utrum opera legalia iustificarent, et 
quem effectum sacfificia Legis haberent. £6 243v 307r 
4. Sacramentum sic describitur ab Augustino: } 
Sacramentum est invisibilis gratie visibilis 
5. Cum constet quod oratio prosit ei pro quo fit, 
queritur tamen quod dicatur esse illa oratio. 
f8v 195r 56b 264v 


* Ex bibliotheca Capituli Carnotensis. 
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Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitu- 
dinem nostram. Glosa: Deliberando dixit. f 10 


Queritur utrum penitentia facta in mortali 
iteranda sit, quod sic probatur.......... f 10v 
Tria sunt in penitentia plena, scilicet contricio, 
confessio, et satisfactio. Ad primum tenetur. 


filv. 


Posito quod iste fornicetur, iste est reus pene 
eterne; queritur ergo quid sit ille reatus. f 12v 


. Queritur qualiter corpora glorificata videbun- 


tur visu corporali, et de dotibus eorum. f14 


. Queritur utrum cerimonialia tempore Legis 


fuerunt meritoria; probatur indirecte quod 
Queritur utrum prelatus pre ceteris teneatur 
ad opera misericordie, et ita plus quam alii 
Queritur utrum bona ecclesiastica possidean- 
tur a prelatis vel a quibusdam viris ecclesi- 
asticis iure proprictatis. £18 


Quod contritio sit sacramentum patet per hoc 


_ quod penitentia est sacramentum, que tria 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


Dominus in evangelio Iohannis: Quicquid pe- 
cieritis Patrem in nomine meo dabit vobis. Ad 
hoe intelligendum solunt apponi........ f 20v 
Sequitur quid est petere perseveranter, circa 
quid attendatur, aut circa orationem, aut 
circa bonam vitam............ +n f 21 


Ieronimus: Maledictus qui opus Domini fece-— 


rit negligenter. Queritur quid appellatur ibi 


f 


Ieronimus dicit quod sinderesis in nullo via- 


Sicut legitur in Sentenciis, philosophi ita de- 
scribunt: liberum arbitrium est liberum de 
voluntate iudicium. f 22v 
Sicut ex multis sanctorum actibus colligitur, 
bona opera facta extra caritatem valent ad 
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Queritur cum baptismus receptus in mortali 
post fictionem redeat et prosit, cum iste habeat 


Questio est utrum quantumlibet parva caritas 
sufficiat ad resistendum cuilibet temptationi. 
Queritur cum penitentia tria complectitur, et 
universis peccatis sufficiat contricio una... 
quare exigatur pro unoquoque mortali fiere 
f 29 
Hypocrisis large quandoque, stricte quandoque 
accipitur. Large quando aliquis ostendit bo- 


Primo queritur utrum caracter conferatur in 


in ordine, quod videtur. Sicut enim in bap- 


tismo confertur caracter...............- f 30v 
Qui habet duas tunicas, det non habenti, et 
qui habet escas similiter faciat. Queritur 
utrum hoc sit preceptum vel consilium. f31 
Tria sunt genera notionum: quedam sunt es- 
sentialia significatione et suppositione, ut hoc 
nomen Deus, quedam personalia......... f 32 
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179r 


180r 


180r 


180v 


Preceptum est in Veteri Testamento ut sol- : 


vantur decime et primicie quia inceptio boni 
Deo f 33 
Duo debitores erant cuidam feneratori etc. 
Duplex in hac parabola est difficultas. f33v 


IV 


Dicit Apostolus ad Philippenses: Coartor ex 
duobus . . . quod dupliciter in glosa distin- 
guit; secundum primam distinctionem. f 35 
Ad penitentiam tria concurrunt: contritio, 
confessio, satisfactio. De ultimo primo dica- 


Primo queritur unde habuerunt originem re- 
laxationes, a qua auctoritate Veteris vel Novi 


18lr 


8lv 


182v 


183v 


f 


Quia Christus quinquies effudit sanguinem 


suum pro nobis, quinquepartitum est totale 


officium misse, et quia in sola cruce quinaria 
fuit sanguinis effusio, quinquepartitus est 
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MH Queritur utrum veniale habeat reatum. Quod 
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ubi dictum est Petro: 
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Paris lat. Paris nat. St. John’s 
(16385 College 57 


Locutus est Dominus ad Abraham dicens: 
Offer michi in holocaustum filium tuum uni- 
genitum. Dicunt quidam non fuisse precep- 
tum, sed forma precepti............ OOP 
Circumstantia aggravat peccatum; ergo cum 
Deus pronior sit ad absolvendum quam ad 
condempnandum, qua ratione...... .£41 
Cum quedam nomina de Trinitate dicta sup- 
ponant essentiam, quedam personam, quedam 


Queritur utrum antiqui patres crediderunt eos 


dem articulos penitus quos et nos credimus 


Queritur utrum IIIIor cardinales virtutes sint 
in patria. Hoc asserit Augustinus....... f 44 
Queritur utrum omnis motus meritorius sit 
iusticie, prout iusticia dicitur una IIIlor 
cardinalium. ......... f 44v 
Cum dona eque dentur a Patre et Filio et 
Spiritu Sancto, queritur quare pocius dicantur 


Semivivus ille qui incidit in latrones spoliatus 


_ est in gratuitis et vulneratus est naturalibus. 


Ex quo habetur quod peccatum est privatio 


Solet queri unde inicium habuit sacramentum 
extreme 


Ut dicit auctoritas: hec est differentia inter 
sacramenta Nove Legis et Veteris, quod Nove 
efficiunt quod figurant, sed non illa...... f 48v 
Quecumque ligaveris etc et quecumque sol- 
veris; et etiam Ihesus: Quorum remiseritis ... 
sed cum solus Deus maculam deleat, quomodo 
sacerdos remittit...... f 49v 


VI 


Queritur quid sit clavis, super locum Matthei 
Tibi dabo claves etc, 


dicit Glosa quod claves sunt scientia dis- 
Ordo est in caritate, ut Deum super omnia et 
proximum infra nos diligamus.......... f 51v 
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51. 


52. 


53. 


55. 


56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


. Apostolus: 


Paris lat. Paris nat. St. John’s 


Diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum; dicit 
glosa: nomine proximi intelligitur omnis 
f 52v 
Queritur utrum homo possit resurgere in 
tanta caritate a quanta cecidit vel in maiore. 
Iste decedit in caritate, ergo salvabitur. Hee 
argumentatio est necessaria, iuxta illud 
Domini: Qui perseveraverit............ f 55v 
Queritur utrum Deus in gehenna puniat pena 
condigna. Hoc probatur: ait enim per Eze- 
chielem: Iuxta vias eorum.............. f 57 


Questio ista sumit inicium ab illa questione 
qua queritur utrum omnis actio sit a Deo. 
f 58v 

Duplex est opinio de suffragiis Ecclesie. 
Quidam dicunt quod prosunt dampnatis, alii 
Sobrie et iuste vivamus in hoc 
seculo, sobrie quantum ad se, iuste quantum 
f 60 
Iustitie divine due sunt regule; altera destruc- 
tiva, Regula constructiva est in evangelio, et 
hec est: Quecumque vultis ut faciant vobis. 
| f 60v 

Queritur cum baptizatur puer, ad quem diri- 
gatur sermo, cum dicitur: Credis in Deum? 
f 61 

Queritur utrum velint omnes esse beati, quod 
videtur quia omnis homo naturaliter tendit ad 
f 6lv 
Queritur qualis Christus apparuerit post 
resurrectionem. Super illum locum: Palpate. 
f 62 

Queritur quando habeat esse ignorancia, et 
primo utrum parvulus dicatur ignorare.. .f 63 
Sequitur de ignorancia invincibili. Sit ergo 
quod iste sacerdos nesciat aliquid quod ad 
ipsum spectet ex officio......... Bekevescs f 64 
Sequitur de ignorancia affectata. Primo ergo 
sic: facere iustum, facere iniustum, sunt duo. 
| £65 
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Super hunc locum Matthei: Bonus homo de 


_ thesauro suo etc, dicit glosa: Quantum boni 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 

70. 


71. 


72. 


73 


74. 


75. 


intendis, tantum FACIS.. f 65v 


VIII 


14556 


Augustinus ponit trimembrem mendaciorum | 


divisionem: unum causa benignitatis..... f 66 
Item queritur utrum anime Antechristi depu- 
tabitur angelus ad custodiam............ f 67 
Christus est aliquid quod est Pater, et aliquid 
quod non est Pater, quia homo; ergo est 
Est voluntas volens et voluntas volita. Volun- 
tatis volentis septem sunt species........ f 69 
Super illum locum Psalmi, Universe vie 
Domini misericordia et veritas, dicit glosa: In 
his duobus omnia opera Domini continentur. 
£70 

In Epistola ad Tessalonicenses, super illum 
locum dicit Glosa ... Ergo gratia in bap- 
tismo data potest minui........:........ £71 
Sit quod aliquis decedat in mortali et veniali. 
Hoc peccatum veniale punietur aut non.. .f 71v 
In Epistola Prima ad Corinthios: -Funda- 
mentum positum est... et dicit Apostolus 
quod super hunc fundamentum edificant qui- 
dam argentum, et aurum...... £72 
Scandala non vitant doctor, iudex, bene vivens. 
Triplex est veritas: vite, doctrine, iustitie. 
f 72v 

In Ezechiele legitur et in Apocalipsi quod 
latera civitatis sunt equalia, sed latera civi- 


tatis sunt virtutes. . f 73v 
IX 

Queritur utrum parvuli habeant virtutes. De 

hoe sunt due £74 


Super illum locum Psalmi: Vovete et reddite 
Domino etc., dicit glosa: Vovere voluntas est, 
reddere autem necessitas............... f 74v 
Super illum Psalmi: Deus meus clamabo per 


‘diem, id est in prosperis ne abeant. .... Ergo 


verbis delictorum clamat qui petat absolute 
ut prosperitas maneat....... f 75v 
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76. 


77. 


78 


79. 


80. 


81. 
82. 
83. 


84. 


85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


The “ Questiones ” 


of Cardinal Stephen Langton 


Paris lat. Paris nat. St. John’s 


Ad intelligentiam dicendorum, sex genera ti- 
morum distinguenda sunt: naturalis, huma- 
nus, mundanus, servilis, inicialis, filialis sive 
Predestinatio est preparatio gratie in presenti 
et glorie in futuro. Sed queritur primo utrum 
predestinatio sit aliquid................ 78v 
Queritur de mendatio. Auctoritas dicit quod 
mentiri est contra mentem ire.......... f 79v 
Queritur utrum Christus fuerit homo in tri- 
f 80V 
Si timoris distinguntur penes ea que timen- 
tur, ergo cum idem timeatur timore servili. f 8lv 


x 


Ideo usura tam in Novo Testamento quam in 
Veteri crebro prohibetur................ f 82 
Circa votum Iepte tria sunt inquirenda, sci- 
licet utrum peccavit vovendo........... £82 
Contra quosdam qui concedunt quod qui habet 


earitatem scit se habere illam........... f 83 


Item forma baptismi dicitur modus baptizandi 
active, et est in baptismate, et modus bap- 
tizandi passive, et est in baptizato...... f 84 
Duplex est opinio de primis motibus: Quidam 
sic distingunt: Primorum motuum....... f 84 
Cum IIIIor sint in iustificatione: gratia, motus 
fidei, contricio, et peccati remissio...... f 84v 
Queritur utrum resurrectio sit naturalis vel 
miraculosa. Quod sit naturalis sic probatur. 
| f 85 
Apostolus dicit: Divisiones gratiarum sunt, 
idem autem Spiritus. Ibi dicitur quod non 
omnes habent omnia dona.............. f 85v 
Deus dicitur omnipotens non quia possit om- 
nia que vult vel decet eum facere, quia sancti 
in patria essent omnipotentes............ f 86 
Quod Christus meruerit patet: Apostolus ad 
Philippenses: Factus est obediens.......f 86v 


XI 
Cum omnia animalia essent pacata in archa | 


Noe, scilicet omnes motus in Christo: volun- 
_ tas, sensualitas..... an f 86v 
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. Super illum locum Iohannis: 
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Paris lat. Paris nat. St. John’s 


. Cum primi motus surgunt in nobis, velimus 


nolimus, nec sint in potestate nostra..... f 87 
Quod peccata dimissa per peccatum redeant 
Super quem vi- 
deris columbam .. . dicit Augustinus quod 
tune didicit Iohannes quod prius nescivit, sci- 
licet potestatem baptismi in nullum alium. f 88 
Contra illos qui dicunt quod Christus, in 


quantum homo, potuit creare, vel remittere 
peccata...... f 88 


‘Virginem parere est impossibile. 


sequitur f 88v 
Sit iniunctum isti in penitentia ut det elemo- 
sinam pauperi, et ipse precipit servo suo ut 


Apostolus dicit in Epistola ad Corinthios: 


Sive manducatis sive bibitis sive aliud -quid 


facitis, omnia in gloriam Dei facite......£89 
Quod caritas semel habita non possit amitti 
- videntur velle multe auctoritates....... f 89v 


100. 
101. 


102. 


103. 


105. 


106. 
‘homo de thesauro suo profert bona, dicit 


107. 


Hoe verbum “ prescit,” dictum de Deo, quan- 


doque significat simplicem notitiam...... f 90 


Alia littera habet: Maledictus qui fecerit opus 
Domini. fraudulenter.. f 90v 
Fides est substantia rerum sperandarum, ar- 
gumentum non apparentium. Substantia dici- 


Super illum locum Apostoli, ubi Apostolus 
loquitur de edificatione ligni............. f 92 
Cum diversa nominum genera dicantur de 
Deo, primo dicendum est de illis que predicant 
divinam oseentiam. .... f 93v 


Super illum locum Evangelii Luce: Bonus 
[Inter]linearis: Quantum intendis, tantum 
facis. Ex hac auctoritate tres emergunt ques- 
f 103 
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1674 


168b 
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222c 


Utrum virginitas sit vista Ad hoe in Eze- 


chiele et Apocalipsi: Paria sunt latera- civi- 
tatis, ergo pares sunt virtutes.......... f 103 
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Ergo ex eo 
220d 
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Queritur utrum falsum subsit fidei, quod pro- 
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119. 
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121. 


122. 


The “ Questiones”” of Cardinal Stephen Langton 


XIII 


Paria lat. Paria not. At. John’s 


Si peccaverit in te frater tuus ete, Due inter- 
lincares duas faciunt £104 


Datus est michi stimulus carnia mee... . Quod 


peceaverit: petendo hoe probatur........ 106 


In primis notandum quod est quedam ira ve- 
nialis, unde: Trascimini, et nolite peceare. 

f 1Ofv 
Certum est quod homo possit’ resurgere in 
equali caritate vel in maiori quam habuit ante 


f 106 
Quoritur utrum perseverantia sit virtua. Pro- 
batio in glosa super Psalterium........ f 106¥ 


Dictum est antiquis: Diliges proximum tuum 
et hodio (sie) habebis .. . Dietum est ergo 


Questio ista a duabus auctoritatibus sumpsit 
exordium, Prima hee est: Existens in mortali 


indignus est omni f 107¥ 


Utrum actio mala remuneranda sit’ temporali- 
ter ex verbis Kzechielis colligi potest hee auc- 
£108 


Omnes virtutes et omnia dona Spiritus Sancti 
necessaria ad salutem sunt simul tempore, 

f 108¥ 
In principio creavit Deus celum et terram. 
Per celum intelligitur ibi angelica natura, 


f 109 
Primo videndum quid exigatur vel que ad hoe 
ut aliquis dicatur omittere............ f 109v 


XIV 


Si summus pontifex instituit aliquid discrete 
... Inde sic: Pro terra Terosolymitana inati- 
tutum fuit ieiunium.... f112 
Sequitur de confessione. Queritur ergo quan- 
do instituta est et ad quid. Item in Evangelio 


Sequitur de contricione. In iustificatione ho- | 


f 113 
Item queritur utrum contemptus decrescat, 
quod videtur. Posito quod iste primo pecca- 
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Queritur utroum homo Heite possit’ velle con- 


trarium eius quod aeit Deum velle...... f1l4 1900 101b 
124, Item Ambrosiua: Dieimua quod idem est esse 
ex ipao et per ipsum et in ipso........ 


126. 'Terminos quos nullis tranagredi licet posuer- 
unt nobis sancti Patres dicentes Patrem | 
operari per Filium et non e converso....f 
126. Queritur utrium essentia possit demonstrari, 
quod al potest, quare non dirigatur sermo ad 
eam vel oratio. .. immo semper vel ad 
127. Dominus in Hvangelio: Dietum est antiquis: 
Diliges proximum et odio habebia inimieum, 
128. Ex verbis Nzechielis colligi potest hee auctori- 
tas. Quia servisti michi in Tyro . . ..erge 
actio que est peceatum est remuneranda, 
104e 
129. Auguatinus dicit: Deus predestinat iustos, 
quia vult, et eius voluntas non est nisi iusta. 
130. Dixit Deus: Fiat lux; Glosa: id eat genuit , 


Verbum, in quo erat ut fieret lux...... 

131. Triplex est ira: ira per zelum, et illa non est | 

132. Neelesia dicitur incepisse ab Abel, sed quare 

133. 'Tripliciter dicitur Devs esse in re: per essen: 

tiam per gratiam, per unionem..;..... ..£120 86b 
184. Queritur utrum omnis actio de genere bonorum 

existenti in mortali sit mortale........ {£1204 230b 
136. Item queritur utrum predicare existenti in 

mortali sit peccatum, quod videtur..... f 120v 
136. Queritur primo unde habuit originem a Veteri 

Testamento: iste modus orandi sanctos...f 121 2390 


137. Legitur in genesi quod Iacob subornatus a 
Rebecca matre recepit benedictionem a patre 
Bub hac 2400 333r 


XV 


138. Item queritur utrum Esau vituperetur quia 
139. Sicut dicunt sancti: Ordinata est caritas ut | 
magis diligatur Deus quam proximus....f122 240¢ 72a  326r 
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155. 


The “ Questiones” of Cardinal Stephen Langton 


Paris lat. Paris nat. St. John’s 
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Cum Saul contra preceptum Domini preciosa 
animalia Amalech detulisset ... cui Samuel 
ait: Melior est obedientia quam victima. 

f 123v 


Nunc de usu obedientie queritur, ut dicit Sal- 


vator in Matheo: Super cathedram Moysi 
Queritur utrum Diabolus velit Deum esse. 
Planum est quod in Lege preceptum est sol- 
vere decimas et primitias............. f 125v 
De restitutione. Queritur ergo an restitutio 
Ore pare f 126v 
In hac questione tria principaliter queruntur ; 
utrum si aliquis meruit utrum necessarium sit 
Super illud Matthei: Nichil tibi et iusto 
illi, dicit Glosa: Nunc demum Diabolus in- 
telligens per christum se spolia amissurum. 

f 128 
Queritur utrum furiosus peccet, quod sic 
probatur: Esto quod dum compos mentis est. 


XVI 


Spes est certa expectatio future beatitudinis 
f 130 
Queritur quare simbolum et oratio dominica 
dicatur pocius in prima et in completorio. 

f 131 


Paria sunt latera civitatis. Ergo crescente 
una virtute crescunt omnes............ f 131v 
Primo queritur an sancti meruerint passionem, 


deinde quare meruerint passionem...... f 132v 
Questio est utrum aliqua potestas in homine 
sit naturalis, qua potest credere et benefacere. 
f 133 

Latria est cultus soli Deo sive Creatori exhi- 
bendus, dulia est cultus creature exhibendus. 
| f 133v 

De statu antiquorum patrum; queritur utrum 
meruerint vitam eternam.............. f 134v 
Matrimonium sic solet describi: Matrimonium 


est consensus duorum in idem per verba de 
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Paris lat. Paris nat. St. John’s 
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Queritur de redditione debite utrum alter 
teneatur alteri ad reddendum debitum semper. 
Vadetur God mon... 135v 
Queritur quando facti sint angeli. Videtur 
quod ante omnem creaturam............ f 136 
Ad Philippenses: Sive per occasionem sive 


per veritatem annuncietur Christus .. . Sed 
annunciare Christum per occasionem est an- — 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


nunciare Christum propter questum... .f 
Primo queratur utrum officium LEcclesie in- 
cipiat in adventu Domini............... f 137 


In Evangelio Matthei: Nolite iudicare et non 
iudicabimini. Ibi dicit Glosa quod est iudi- 
cium suspicationis 138 
In primo sciendum est quid sit excommuni- 
catio, quot sint species, et a quibus possit 
infligi et per quos relevari............. f£138v 
Queratur quid sit devotio, si dicatur quod sit 
caritas. Contra: Devotio potest decrescere, 


166r 


166v 


193r 


Questio est utrum naturalia efficiantur gra-. 


tuita, et sustinebimus ad presens quod non. 
| £140v 


De institutionibus religionis. Duo sunt in re- 
ligionis institutione: asperitas vestium et ari- 
ditas ciborum......... f 142 
Frequens est in Sacra Scriptura quod Deus 


_ precipue commendetur ex eo quod non est in 


167. 
168. 


169. 


170. 


eo conceptio personarum............. ..f 142v 
Super illum locum Psalmi: Manducaverunt 
et adoraverunt omnes pariter, dicit auctori- 
tas: Non prohibebat dispensator manducare. 

f 143v 
Questio ista fundata est super illud verbum 
quod dicit Dominus ad Iob de Neemot (sic) : 
nervi testiculorum eius . .. primo ergo queri- 
tur utrum aliquis possit esse perplexus. f 144 
De scientia Christi. Duplex fuit scientia in 
Christo: creata et increata............. f 145 
Utrum possit elemosina fieri de rebus male 


 219v 


adquisitis. Videtur quod non.......... f£145v 
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XVIII | 


171. Adam in primo statu fuit immortalis; hec 
| dictio: “in,” aut privat mortalitatem aut | 

172. Qualiscumque est Pater, est Filius; hec vera; 

et hee dictio “‘ qualiscumque ” non copulat nisi 

essentiam, quare non est hec vera: quicum- 

£148 197r 285r 
173. Super illum locum Psalmi: Bonum michi lex 

oris tui super milia auri . . . dicit Glosa: Ma- 

gis diligit caritas Deum quam _ cupiditas 

174. Queritur quomodo sit intelligendum quod dici- 

tur: Unus genus operum alio magis bonum 

vel malum cum secundum theologiam dicatur. 

£150 183a 260r 

175. Sicut se habet adoptatus ad gratiam, ita se | | 

habet creatus ad naturam. Sed vera est hec: 3 

Christus est creatus per naturam..... .£150¥ 184c 
176. Peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum dicitur obsti- 

-natio, id est pertinatia mentis indurate in 

malicia; dicitur etiam desperatio........ £151 184d 224r 
177. Scio hominem huiusmodi in Christo raptum | 

usque ad tercium celum. In primis sic queri- 3 | 


178. Duplex est missio Spiritus Sancti, ut ex mul- | 


tis sentenciis habetur: una visibilis...... f 152 — 24d 
179. In Ecclesiastico: Ne tradas peccatori. Item: ' 
Da misericordi, ne recipies peccatorem. Contra > 


in Epistola ad Galathas.”........ f 152 
180. Item patet quod etiam si velatum sit michi 
quod iste Iudeus sit predestinatus...... f 152b 
181. Danielis: Nabuchodonosor, redime peccata 
182. Malum in genere potest dici quod ratio men- 
',..f152c 


183. Hec videtur racio quare pocius commendat 
Sacra Scriptura elemosinam quam exemplum. 


f 152c 
184, Fides non habet meritum etc.......... f 152c 
185. Aliquis dicitur teneri habere fidem operantem. 

186. Uti est id quod in usum venerit........ f 152c 162a 
187. Item notandum quod frui dicitur tribus modis. 


f 152d 162a 


7™The questions from 180 seem copied in a later hand. 
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| Paris lat. Paris nat. St. John’s 
_ 14556 16385 College 57 
188. In Mattheo dicitur: Dictum est in Lege: Qui- 


cumque dimiserit uxorem............. f 153a 
189. Forma verborum in confirmatione hec est: 
Comfirme te f 153b 
190. Ubi par caritas, par est meritum, et ita quot- 
cumique faciat opera. f 153b 
191. Utrum omnis potestas a Deo.......... f 153b 98b 
192. Ad Corinthios Prima: Cum venerit quod per- 
fectum est...... f 153c 
193. Cum baptismus mortuus sit in ficte credente. — 
f 153d 


194. Potest dici quod [Giezi] non commisit simo- 
niam, quia iam acceperat sanitatem Naaman. 
f 154b 


When the problem of the Langton Questzones was first raised, 
an important element was the presence in each MS of a certain 
number of questions not found in the other collections. From 
a glance at these tables it will be seen that this type of question 
appears to be few enough. When the authenticity of certain 
questions will be raised later, it will not be merely because a 
‘question is found in only one MS. | 

The first part of Paris 16385, and St. John’s College 57, 
seem closely related. On the other hand Prof. Powicke has 
noted that almost the whole of Paris 14556 is to be found in 
the Cambridge MS. In this latter, there are a great many 
doublets. Would it not be worth while to work on the hypo- 
thesis that the Cambridge MS gives us a group of questions, 
from which the three other families could be indirectly derived ? 
Dom Lottin® has already noted the following irregularity in 
the text of Paris MS 14556, an irregularity shared by Chartres 

“Notons cette nouvelle irrégularité dans le ms. 14556. II est d’abord 


question de la syndérase, f 251" col. 2, et ensuite du libre arbitre, & 
partir du £252" col. 1. Or deux fois dans le texte relatif au libre 


Lottin, ** Les premiers lintaments du Traité de la Syndérése au 
Moyen Age.” Revue Néo-scolastique (1926), 432, note 1. 
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arbitre (f 252" col. 1 in fine et f 2527 col. 2 in fine) l’auteur annonce 
_ qu’il parlera plus tard de la syndérése: plenius patebit infra; de sin- 
deresi infra plenius dicetur, alors que la syndérése a été traitée au f. 
précédent. Le copiste a done interverti l’ordre des questions. 


If however we consult the text of St. John’s College MS 57, 
we will see that the two questions come in their logical order: 
De libero arbitrio £ 248"; De sinderesit f 244". But the doublets 
of these questions on f 292 give the same order as that of the 
Paris MS. We have not at our disposition the St. John’s MS, 
hence we cannot follow out this lead. We offer however the 
following combinations in hope that a collation of the texts will 
put us on the trail of the original order: ® 7 | 


St. J ohns, nos. 143, 144, 1442 

and Bibl. nat. lat. 14556, nos. 236, 237, 233. 
St. Johns, nos. 173, 175, 176, 172 | 

and Bibl. nat. lat. 14556, nos. 18, 20, 21, 22. 
St. Johns, nos. 44, 42, 40 

and Bibl. nat. lat. 16385, nos. 42, 43, 44. 
Bibl. nat. lat. 16385, nos. 26, 27 

and Bibl. nat. lat. 14556, nos. 87, 85. 


The relationship between Chartres 340 and Paste 14556 (St. 
Victor) is still more striking. The two collections are close 
enough to be regarded as members of the same family. The 
sole difference is in the shifting of big blocks of questions. 

In spite of all the various groupings of questions, there is one 
block (in Paris MS 16385 the questions 33-40) which keeps the 

same order in all the MSS, except Erlangen. 
_ As we view the problem the principal element of a solution 
should rest in our general conception of our questiones. They 
are the determinationes of the disputes held in Langton’s school. 
We leave aside for the moment whether they are the reports of 


®*The numbers refer to the tables given by Prof. Powicke’s Stephen 
Lamgton, pp. 183-204, except in the case of the Paris MS 16385, where they 
refer to our own tables. | 
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his bachelor, or his own revision of his notes. In support of 
our idea we submit that the Pseudo Henri of Ghent explicitly 
declares that the Questiones of Simon of Tournay are the re- 
capitulation of the disputes held in his school at Paris.2® On 
the fly-leaf of the Paris MS lat. 14556 (Sorbonne) we can 
see this affirmed of our Quwestiones: Item summa magistri 
Stephani, quondam archiepiscopi Cantuariensis questiones 
scilicet quedam theologice ab eodem determinate. Within the 
Questiones, in the MS lat. 14526 of the Bibl. nat., to which we 
have already called attention, and which may be Langton’s, we 
find the technical term: determinavimus, on f 159°: Ad obiecta 
autem respondeatur sicut in alia questione plenius determina- 
vimus. In this collection each questio bears the stamp of the 
dispute: Hodierna disputatione quesitum est, etc. We do not 
_ know how often the disputatio took place in Langton’s time or 
when; if at the end of the lectio, it seems quite plausible that 
only one questio should be disputed a day; one might gather this 
from the term: hodierna questio or hodie disputatur. If this 
were the case the report of the dispute drawn up by the pre- 
positus scolarum, or baccalarius sententiarius,* as he was called 
in the thirteenth century, would treat but a single question, 
though it often contained several members. It seems more 
- natural that this should have been copied on single scraps of 
parchment rather than into a prepared quire. 

There are many indications that the Questiones of Langton 
circulated singly. We may note the last three questions tacked 
on to the collection found in the MS 353 of Erlangen ; the 
two questions found in the MS lat. 14526 of the Bibl. nat. 
at Paris on the ff 141%148 the fifteen paragraphs added at the 
end of the MS 340 of Chartres; the questio de donis Spiritus 
Sancti recently discovered by Dom Lottin on the ff 174 18 


10 Paris, Bibl. nat. nouv. acq. lat. 314,.f. 77: Scripsit etiam questiones 
suas, quas in scolis suis disputatas determinavit Parisius. 

11 P, Mandonnet, S. Thomae Aquinistis quaestiones Disputatae, Parisiis, 
1925, P- 
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t. II of that strange compilation; the MS 434 of the Library of 
Douai; the questio: Ecclesia incepit ab Abel, copied by a later 
hand on the fly-leaf of the MS lat. 16385 of the Bibl. nat. 
Again we must note the manner in which the questions are 
copied in the Chartres MS 340, and in the Harley MS 658 
(ff 73, 74) of the British Museum—which contains an analo- 
gous collection. In these MSS the wide spacing between the 
questions raises the suspicion that the scribe may have regarded 
each questio as a single entity. To this we must add the fact 
that when the scribes who copied the questions of St. John’s 
College 57 and Chartres 340 left blanks at the end of their 
quires other scribes filled in the spaces later with single Langton 
questions. | 

Let us take a case in point: the Cambridge MS begins with 
a short summa: Cum diversa dictionum genera f 147°, which is 
followed on f 171" by the first of a series of Questiones begin- 
ning a fresh quire: De correptione fratris. We have the same 
sequence in the MS 340 of Chartres, save that the swmma is in- 
complete, and on the folio 103 which was blank a later scribe 
copied in two questions: Super wlum locum Evangeli Luce: 
Bonus homo de thesauro, and: Utrum virginitas sit virtus; then 
comes the questio: de correptione fratris, £104, written by the 
same scribe who copied the whole work. If the Chartres MS 
had served as an exemplar, the result would be a type of MS 
introducing a new order. We have a sufficient number of ques-_ 
tiones added on the end of quires to see the vast amount of 
disorder which could be introduced into the MS tradition of a 
work so frequently copied; the operation needs to be repeated 
but a few times and the result is chaos. | 

Hence we feel certain that we must regard the existence of 
individual questions as the first element in our problem. With- 
out doubt certain groupings took place very soon; this would | 
explain the existence of fixed blocks like the series 33-40 of 
_ the Paris MS 16385 which is likewise found in the other three 
families. 
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We now come to a second element of our solution. A glance 
at our tables shows us the strong relationship between the 
questiones in the MS Paris 14556 (St. Victor) and the Chartres 
MS 340. The difference between these collections is rather in 
the sequence of groups of questions than in the order of the 
questions themselves. At first blush it would seem that a mere 
displacement of the quires would explain the difference between 
the two texts. But no rearrangement that we have been able 
to contrive gives an identical text. Yet, in spite of this, it 
still seems most probable that this shifting of quires, either 
voluntary or accidental, is a second element in our problem. 
Nothing is more common than the inversion of quires, particu- 
larly when they are not numbered, when the catchwords are 
not written on the last page. The scribes of the beginning 
of the thirteenth century were very careless in this regard : of the 
dozen MSS of Langton’s commentaries preserved at the Bibl. 
nat., two, the MS lat. 505 and 510, have cape quires in an 
incorrect order. 

Father de Ghellinck has the shifting of 
quires as an element in the problem, but the example he gives of 
the Paris MS 14556 is not conclusive. The table on the fly-leaf 
of the Paris MS 14556 lists the questions by quires; but in the 
text, the last question of each quire runs over into the next; it 
seems most probable that the table was made from the Paris MS 
14556 itself, as the only questions not listed in the table are 
those not rubricated in the text. 

We believe therefore that the shifting of quires was responsi- 
ble for a fair amount of disorder in our MS tradition. As 
there was no logical sequence between the questions treated, but 
merely that suggested by the words of the text which had been 
glossed (in the case of our Questiones, it was the Epistles of 


oes Somme Theologique-d’Etienne Langton,” Recherches de Science 
Religieuse, Paris, LIV (1913), 255-62. 
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St. Paul), there was no need to have the quires follow any 
definite order. 

Even if this be so, there still remains a third difficulty which | 
has to be solved—the shifting of individual questions like: de 
libero arbitrio et de synderest, of which we have already spoken; 
or, to give another example, the following order of questiones: 


Cambridge, St. John’s, 57 _ | Paris 16385 
40. £204; Quibus danda est eucharistia = 44 f 474 
42. £205; De voluntate Dei. 7 = 43 f 47¢ 
44, £206’; De transubstantiatione. = 42 f 462 


Nor will any possible dislocation of quires or combination | 
of single questions do more than explain the difference in their 
sequence. It leaves unsolved the additions and omissions 
in the text, as well as the development of the doctrine. It is 
easy to say that we have to deal with a number of reportationes, 
' but if the idea of the reportatio explains the variants, it leaves 
unsolved the solid identity of most of the text. 

At one time Dr. Landgraf thought that the Questiones in 
Paris 14556 contained the draft of Langton’s work, the MS 
16385 the edited work; but he has modified this idea because of | 
the variations of doctrine contained in the two collections. Tor 
the same reason we were forced to posit at least two editions 
of the Questiones, even before our discovery of Langton’s Com- 
mentary on the Magna Glosatura of the Lombard, which con- 
tains several of our Questiones. Denifle,’* who had known four 
MSS of this Commentary, without having identified its author, 
was able to distinguish two editions. In our next article we 
will point out the relations between the Questiones and the Com- 
mentary, and indicate the light this throws on the present 


problem. | 
Paris. GrorcEe Lacomse. 
Bamberg. | Artuur LAanpGrarF. 


18H. Denifie, Die abendlendischen Schriftausleger bis Luther... (Mainz, 
1905), p. 94. 
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TENTATIVE ISSUES IN MODERN PILYSICS 


“ PDVILE whole of modern thought,” writes Huxley, “ is steeped 


in science; ... The greatest intellectual revolution 
mankind has yet seen, is now slowly taking place by her agency.” 
Largely true as this may have been in Iluxley’s day, it has 
acquired added cogency in our own. Now, if ever, may men’s 
minds be said to be steeped in science, since not to the specialist 
only, but to the popular consciousness as well, its discoveries 
are matters of absorbing interest. 

In this respect our ideals differ from those of. an earlier 
generation. The important position which scientific study now 
holds in our educational institutes, as well as among men of 
research, stands out in strong contrast to the almost exclusively 
classical standards of a century past. Writing in even mid- 
Victorian days, Cardinal Newman could designate science as 
something which, however excellent in itself, was yet quite 
apart from the scholarship which formed the essential factor of 
university life.? 

Only gradually and by virtue of her spectacular achievements 
has natural science won a commanding influence over modern 
thought, so as largely to enlist in her service the most brilliant 
minds of the age. Notwithstanding, however, the rapid advance 
_of scientific discovery, and well-nigh marvelous accumulation of 
scientific data—or perhaps we should say, on account of these 
very facts—we recognize a tentative note in the writings of 
modern physicists, quite at variance with the positive affirma- 
tions of a century just past. In physics and chemistry pre- 
eminently the progress of science in the nineteenth century 
had been an upward and onward one. | 

More and more, crudities of thought, vagueness, and error 
had been eliminated while exact experiment had established its 


1 Idea of a University. 
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claims in certain lines, beyond what scemed the peradventure 
of a doubt. Yet greater lights, wider horizons, with a wealth 
of fresh discoveries have brought in their train fresh uneer-— 
tainties, acute problems, and in some instances, a return to 
older methods of thought. As an illustration of this now atti- 
tude, we may instance the ambiguity or double moaning which 
has attached itself to the term “ clement”, since the discovery — 
of radio-activity, making it necessary, as Karl K. Darrow tells 
us in his articles on “Contemporary Advances in Physics ”, 
either to redefine the word or introduce somo qualifying distine- 
tion,? since uncertainty has crept into a realm where simple, 
exact definition once reigned. | 

What conception could have been more: definite and distinct 
than the classic one of “ element”, or what could have consti- 
tuted a greater triumph of chemical and physical analysis 
than Mendeleeff’s discovery of the “ periodic law” which 
governed their distribution? To each element, its atomic 
number, atomic weight, and its place in a series of periodic 
groups distinguished’ by certain chemical resemblances and 
possessing similar spectra. By means of this law, all the 
_ known elements could be classified in one comprehensive scheme, 


the place of missing elements in the series pointed out and _ 


their future discovery foretold. So exactly had this law been 
verified by experiment that its validity seemed established 
beyond question. Yet the discovery of radio-activity, while 
enlarging our conception of its significance, has now obliged us 
to modify its application; substances have been found exactly 
alike in their chemical properties, optical spectra, and even 
their X-ray spectra, which yet differ in their atomic weight 
and, as far as can be ascertained, in atomic weight only. Such 
substances have been named by Professor Soddy “ isotropes ”, 
from the Greek words signifying “in the same place”. Under 


* Bell System Technical Journal, January, 1927. 
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our present conception of the atom as a miniature solar system 
consisting of a positive nuclous surrounded by negative clectrons, 
cach revolving in its tiny orbit, this admits, as wo know, of a 
simple and beautiful explanation—all radio-active emission, 
whether of alphacor beta rays——proceeds from the nucleus and 
indicates a nuclear disintegration. When a radio-active sub- 
stance emits an alpha ray, i.e, the nucleus of a helium atom, 
it loses two units of positive eleetricity and two cleetrons, 
which it is now unable to retain, while its atomie number is 
diminished by two; the atomic number denoting both the (net) 
positive charge on the nucleus and the number of negative, 
revolving clectrons this charge enables to hold. When a 
substance thus moves down in the periodic tables, it becomes 
-an isotrope of the element whose number it assumes. Thus 
polonium (atomie number 84) after emitting alpha particles, 
becomes an isotrope of lead. When a radio-active substance 
emits a beta ray, i. e., a negative cleetron—still from its nucleus 
—it partially regains its positive charge and moves one step 
up in the periodic table. 

Tho best known radio-active substances—radium, actiniiien 
and thorium—emit both rays and, by a series of emissions, 
move along a sliding seale until they finally break down into iso- 
tropes of lead having the same atomie number or nuclear charge 
as that clement, but not the same mass. The question now 
arises: How is the use of the term “element” to be determined : 
by the nuclear charge or by mass? Are substances chemically 
indistinguishable to be identified as the same element? Or 
should the “status of a separate element be conferred upon 
each substance possessing a distinctive mass and radio-activity ” ? 
Scientists differ as to this.? But as isotropes multiply and are 
found not to be mere isolated consequences of radio-active pro- 
cesses, but rather products of a transformation phenomenon 


*Gerlach, “Matter, Energy and Electricity ”, Chap. I, Bell System 
Technical Journal (J antaary, 1927). 
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common to and inherent in most, if not all, our so-called 
elements; as the probable interrelation of energy and mass is 
considered, so that it may be found possible for nuclei possessing 
each “n” units of mass still to differ in atomic weight with 
differing energy of combination, and with the new light thrown 
upon atomic structure by the recent Rutherford experiments 
in decomposing atomic nuclei,* it would seem as if the day | 
for a readjustment, as of our conceptions, so of our nomen- 
clature on the entire subject, could not be far distant. The 
vast advance in atomistics has led to a general review of the 
whole field of physics; the most salient points under discussion 
being perhaps those concerned with the propagation of light; 
the quantum theory; wave mechanics, and mass radiation, as 
affected by the electrical theory of matter. | 
“For twenty years or more,” writes Karl K. Darrow, “ we 
have been hearing continually about the conflict between the 
corpuscular and undulatory theories of light” °; while Pro- 
fessor Millikan adds: “ The discovery and measurement of the 
electron have also exerted a powerful influence upon ether 
physics; these developments are of extraordinary interest and 
suggestiveness, but they lead into regions in which the physicist 
sees as yet but dimly; indeed even more dimly than he thought 
he saw twenty years ago.” ® | | 
Newton, we know, advocated a corpuscular theory when the 
problem of the propagation of light first presented itself for 
serious consideration. But early in the nineteenth century, 
_ chiefly through the work of Fresnel and Young, the undulatory 
theory became firmly established. No theory has stood more 
searching tests, and none has yielded more complete accord 
with both physical and mathematical requirements, so that with 


* Gerlach, op. cit., Chap. I. 
5 Bell System Technical Journal, April, 1928. 
*The Electron, p. 232. 
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the discovery by Maxwell of the identity of electro-magnetic 
and light waves, the triumph of the ether theory was complete. 
_ True, it was extremely difficult to conceive of an impalpable, 
frictionless, all-pervading substance, possessing all the properties 
‘demanded of it as a medium for the propagation of light and 
other forms of radiation—and these difficulties as to the nature 
of the ether increased with the increasing demands made upon 
it. Neither the theory of the “ jelly-like solid”, nor that of 
the “ frictionless fluid”, nor finally Thompson’s hypothesis of 
the fibrous structure of the ether gave permanent satisfaction, 
until at last certain scientists, notably Einstein, Ritz, and 
Poincaré, suggested dismissing the ether altogether. Most 
scientists, however, prefer to retain it, at least provisionally, 
until something better can be found to replace it. Some, like 
Sir’ J. J. Thomson, are seeking to reconcile the two theories, 
corpuscular and undulatory, by one embracing certain features 
of each. 
Here it is to be noted that Newton’s so-called corpuscular 
theory was not purely such, less so indeed than that of his 
immediate successors. Newton supposed his light corpuscles 
to be in a state of vibration and to impart these vibrations 
to the surrounding ether, and in that way accounted for direct 
and diffused or reflected light; each corpuscle being surrounded 
_ by ether waves corresponding to its own vibrations (red by 
long, blue by short). 
Sir J. J. Thomson urges that the discoveries of the last 
twenty-five years have suggested a similar theory. These dis- 
coveries are chiefly concerned with electrical phenomena and 
spectrum analysis, on which space forbids us to dwell. But 
after leading us along alluring paths of cogent evidence and 
almost persuading us to become Thomsonians, he makes the 
following discouraging admission: “ The position is thus; that 
all optical effects point to the undulatory theory, all electrical 
ones to something like the corpuscular theory. The contest is 
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something like one between a tiger and a shark. Each is 
supreme in its own element but helpless in that of the other.” 7 
This contest between the tiger and the shark seems destined 
to be carried still farther afield into the realms of matter and 
energy. The theory that the energy of a body cannot vary 
continuously but only by a certain finite amount, or exact mul- 
tiples of this amount, now known as the “ quantum theory ”, 
was approached by two scientists from different standpoints ; 
first, by Planck in 1900, through the study of temperature 
radiation, and later, by Niels Bohr, through his now famous 
investigations of atomic structure. | 
Since we have been taught that atomic motion is discon- 
tinuous, and that while an electron may revolve in a stable 
orbit without radiation, yet that when “excited” it will sud- 
denly pass to another orbit with the emission of energy, the | 
theory of “ quanta of energy ”—or energy increasing or decreas- 
ing not continuously but by certain definite amounts—seems 
in no way discordant with already acquired views, and has 
been strikingly confirmed—to mention only one branch of 
research—by its successful interpretation of various lines in 
the optical spectrum. Thus, in the yellow lines of the sodium 
spectrum, to quote again from Sir J. J. Thomson,® the energy 
of that light always appears and disappears by finite and equal 
steps, and not continuously—yjust as the mass (weight) of a 
lump of sodium must increase or decrease by multiples of a 
finite mass—that of the mass of an atom of sodium. | 

This unit of energy as calculated by Planck is an exceedingly 
small quantity, known as “ Planck’s constant ”—analogous to 
the unit of electricity “e”, the charge borne by an electron— 
and is commonly represented by “h”. Thus, if a vibrating 
body has a frequency “v”, namely, makes “v” vibrations per 
second, “hv” will be the smallest amount of energy such a 


7 Structure of Light, p. 15. ® Ibid., p. 13. 
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body can emit, and all increase of energy must be by exact 
multiples of that amount, 2hv, 3hv, etc. Planck’s law has 
proved an invaluable guide to investigation in atomic physics 
and all processes of periodic action, but when we come to 
compare the discontinuous process by which energy (or light) 
is radiated from an atom into the surrounding medium with 
the continuous process by which it is transmitted through that 


medium, under the undulatory theory of light, we are met 


by a “dualism unsatisfying to those who are seeking a uniform 
basis of action in nature”, a fact which scientists are the 
first to acknowledge. 

The wave theory of mechanics is perhaps an - attempt to 
eliminate this dualism. It is difficult to speak definitely of 
this theory, since, as its advocates acknowledge, it has not yet 
passed the tentative stage, and will doubtless need further test- 
ing and perfecting. “ The quantum theory,” writes Karl K. 


Darrow in his “ Introduction to Wave Mechanics ”,® “ has 


always had to do battle against those who yearn for continuity 
in their images of nature and the theory to which these pages 
are devoted, has captivated the world of science in a few short 
months because it seems to promise a fulfilment of that long 
baffled and insuppressible desire.” While Professor Gerlach of 


‘Tiibingen, in his recent work,*® adds: “ At this time (1925- 


1926) Born, Heisenberg and Jordan, on the one hand, and 
E. Schroedinger on the other, are fruitfully studying these 


- problems (those of inter-atomic action), the latter has succeeded 


in formulating a new general mechanics—Undulation Mechanics 
—whose physical merit has already been evidenced.” 
We must remember here that it is electricity, not gravitation, 


which holds the constituents of an atom together, and it 1s 


extremely difficult to carry over ordinary mechanical notions 
unmodified into the realm of atomistics, where confirmatory 


®° Bell System Technical Journal, October, 1927. 
1°Matter, Electricity and Energy, p. 15. 
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experiment must be indirect; 11 to ask, for example, whether 
the law of the inverse square continues to hold between electric 
charges, or whether an accelerated charge radiates; so that 
the physical explanation of inter-atomic processes is still 
attended by much uncertainty, and has been rigorously worked 
out in the case of the hydrogen atom only. 

Wave mechanics seems to be an attempt, as far as it con- 
cerns atomistics, to include these processes under a more com- 
prehensive mechanical law; it follows the procedure of classical 
(Newtonian) mechanics up to a certain point, but departs © 
from it at an equation when integrating, etc. would produce ~ 
the electron orbits already arrived at, on the ground that this 
equation, and a subsequent related one, may be regarded as what 
are known in mathematics as “ wave equations,” i. e., de- | 
scriptive of a “family of wave fronts traveling through space 
with a given speed, and subject to the laws of undulatory me- 
chanics.” Wave mechanics would seem subversive of the concrete 
image of the electron revolving in its miniature orbit and to fill 
instead the whole atomic sphere with a vibrating “ entity ” hav- 
ing the frequencies requisite to obtain the results achieved by 
the electron orbits.12 But perhaps this is too crude or pre- 
mature a statement, as wave mechanics are still in their infancy. 
They possess certainly the advantage of eliminating what Pro- 
fessor Bridgman alludes to in his Logic of Modern Physics 
as the “ transition zone” between quantum and Maxwell equa- 
tions, which latter involve a continuous distribution of energy.'® 

Einstein and Bohr, meanwhile, regardless of the universal 
desire for continuity, boldly carry the quantum theory into the 
realms of ether physics. Einstein speaks deliberately of “light 
quants ”’ and it is undeniable that his theory of radiation, as 
expressed in his now famous equation for the emission-energy 


11 Bridgman, Logic of Modern Physics, pp. 147, 193. 
12 Bell System Technical Journal, October, 1927. 
18 Op. cit., p. 148. 
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of electrons under the influence of light, “has been found 
through an experience of ten years to predict accurately all 
the facts ”’.1* Here again the forms of the tiger and the shark 
loom dimly before us and it would almost seem as if an impasse 
had been reached along certain lines in physics, were it not 
for the fact that the adherents of both schools realize the need 
of a reconciliation, not for the sake of scientific unity only, 
but for a true representation of reality. We might multiply 
citations, but one must suffice. ‘“‘ Twenty-five years ago,” writes 
Karl K. Darrow, “it was universally supposed that light 
possessed the qualities of a wave motion only; then experiment 
was piled upon experiment to show that in addition it behaves, 
in many situations, as though it were a stream of corpuscles. 
Perhaps we stand at the beginning of an equally imposing series 
of experiments which will show us that matter, with equal 
inconsistency, partakes of the qualities of particles and the 
qualities of waves.”? 1° It would seem, then, that present-day 
- scientists may look forward to some happy era when the tiger 
and the shark of the corpuscular and undulatory theories may 
lie down together and neither destroy nor subvert the other. 

One final tentative issue, however, meets us in the divergent 
views of contemporary physicists as to the ultimate nature 
of matter. Professor Millikan states clearly the evidences for 
a belief in the material nature of electricity. “When we 
combine,” he says, “‘ the discovery that an electric charge pos- 
sesses the distinguishing property of matter, i.e., inertia (or 
mass) with the discovery that all electric charges are built up 
out of electrical specks all alike in charge, we have made it 
perfectly legitimate to consider an electric current as the pas- 
sage of a definite, material, granular substance along the con- 
ductor. In other words, the two entities which the nineteenth 
century tried to keep distinct begin to look like different aspects 


4 Millikan, The Electron, p. 239. 
15 Bell System Technical Journal, October, 1927. 
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of one and the same thing.” He then continues to discuss 
- the evidences that not only does electricity possess mass, but 
that all mass is of electrical origin; thus emphasizing the pre- 
sumption not only of the identity of electricity and — but 
of the material nature of the former.*® 
Professor Eddington, on the other hand, states the matter 

conversely, and would persuade us that matter is merely 
electricity. In his chapter on mass radiation in Stars and 
Atoms, as also in his Internal Constitution of the Stars, he 
leads us along a cosmic, secular process ending in the final 
annihilation of matter through the expulsion of stellar debris. 

In the hurly-burly of the strife of atoms, under the intense 
internal heat of the stars, the mass of the heavenly bodies is — 
constantly diminished. Ions and electrons are hurled into 
space with tremendous force, and positive meeting negative, 
cancel one another, leaving nothing but a splash in the ater, 
spreading out as an electro-magnetic wave.?" 


“ Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world.” 18 


E. Von Ryoxen WIitson. 
Staten Island, New York. 


16 The Electron, p. 186. 

17 Stars and Atoms, p. 102; see also Haas, The World of Atoms, p. 114. 

18 Recent investigations of “ cosmic rays ” seem to point to the “ rebirth ” 
as well as fo the annihilation of matter in outer space. But Professor 


Eddington does not on this. 
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CHRONICLE 
UNE BATAILLE POUR LA SCOLASTIQUE 


ANS le conflit sans cesse renaissant des idées il est des batailles 
D particuliérement suggestives, non pas tant par leur résultat que 
parce qu’elles permettent de se mieux rendre compte des diverses ten- 
dances qui s’affrontent. Tel semble bien étre le cas de la discussion qui 
& mis aux prises, ces deux ou trois derniéres annés, en France, divers 
tenants de la Scolastique et l’un de ses adversaires déclarés, M. Louis 
Rougier, qui, dans un énorme volume, en avait proclamé la faillite. 

Pendant de trop longues années, la renaissance de la philosophie 
scolastique s’était heurtée, en France, 4 l’indifférence dédaigneuse et 
systématique de Yenseignement universitaire, représentant officiel de la 
pensée moderne. Dans cet enseignement, les plus grands philosophes 
du XIITéme siécle étaient 4 peu prés ignorés, et on n’aurait méme pas 
eu l’idée d’inscrire au programme des auteurs de sarees: un traité de 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin. : 

Deux causes ont peu 4 peu eu raison de nalts attitude: le progrés des 
études historiques et celui du mouvement néo-scolastique. 

- C’est une caractéristique curieuse de notre époque que cette rentrée 
dans le domaine de la pensée moderne des grands problémes méta- 
physiques par la porte de la philologie et de l’histoire. 

A force d’étudier, du point de vue linguistique, les textes vénérables 
des théosophies de |’Inde, nos indianistes ont fini par s’intéresser aux 
- spéculations qu’ils exposent. Le méme fait s’est produit pour la philo- 
sophie du Moyen-Age. Elle a d@’abord pris place dans Histoire lit- 
téraire de la France, commencée jadis par les Bénédictins de Saint- 
Maur et continuée par des membres de I’Institut. Puis, lorsque les his- 
toriens de la philosophie ont voulu, au nom méme de ce principe d’évo- 
lution qui domine, depuis un siécle, toutes les études, rechercher les 
antécédents de notre philosophie moderne, ils n’ont tout de méme pas 
pu, sous peine de laisser un trou béant dans leur exposé, continuer 4 
ignorer le mouvement de pensée qui relie la philosophie antique & 
Descartes. | 

Concurremment, parmi les philosophes catholiques, se produisait le 
-mouvement bien connu de la renaissance thomiste, cuvre de spéculatifs 
- qui n’ont pas pu, vu la tache méme qu’ils s’étaient donnée de rendre la 
vie & un systéme antique, éviter de s’intéresser son histoire. 
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Aujourd’hui, les deux mouvements se joignent en quelque maniére. 
_ Des historiens de la Sorbonne se laissent prendre 4 la fermentation de 
vie intellectuelle intense qui palpite en ces vieux systémes, objet de 
leurs études; et des thomistes se prennent de passion pour situer avec 
une précision toujours plus grande Saint Thomas dans le cadre de 
Vhistoire. N’est-ce pas un symbole de cette rencontre que la collabora- 
tion de M. Gilson, professeur 4 la Sorbonne, et du R. P. Théry, domini- 
cain, pour la fondation et la direction des Archives dhistoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du Moyen-Age? 

D’ailleurs, pour obtenir sur la marche des idées, en pays francais, la 
place & laquelle elle a droit, la Scolastique a bénéficié de grands 
prestiges. Le talent magnifique de Msgr. d’Hulst, recteur du naissant 
Institut Catholique de Paris, n’avait pas réussi & ouvrir les portes 
officielles, mais quand, au lendemain de la grande guerre, la gloire du 
Cardinal Mercier eut fait entr’ouvrir 4 deux battants les portes de 
_ VPInstitut de France, le thomisme, comme pour |’y accueillir, l’y avait 
_ déja précédé en la personne du R. P. Sertillanges, O. P., et des théses 
pénétrantes comme celle du R. P. Rousselot, S.J., sur l’Intellectual- — 
isme de saint Thomas, s’étaient fait recevoir en pleine Sorbonne. 

Ces faits et d’autres encore, celui, par exemple, de la conversion au 
thomisme de disciples de Bergson comme M. Maritain, comme |’en- 
seignement séducteur de M. Gilson, ont fini par inquiéter les adversaires’ 
nés de toute philosophie chrétienne. Le thomisme, ce revenant qu’on 
croyait mort depuis des siécles, s’avérait done bien vivant, capable 
encore de conquétes: quel scandale! 

C’est cette inquiétude de l’incroyance qui nous a valu Vattaque & 
fond de M. Rougier dans huit cents pages de son volume sur La Sco- 
lastique et le thomisme. 

“Un retour 4 la Scolastique serait un retour a la plus facheuse aventure 
de notre espece ". ”, (p. 809.) 

Ce volume qu’on signale déja, parmi nos adversaires, comme “ l’ex- 


posé le plus solide et le plus pénétrant qui ait été fait du thomisme ” 4 
est consacré 4 l’étude critique de la valeur de la staan ie et particu- 


1 Félix Sartiaux, Foi et Science au Moyen-Age, p. 155. Déja auparavant, 
dans le Tome II de sa Jeunesse d’Ernest Renan, histoire de la crise 
religieuse au XIXéme siécle, M. Pierre Lasserre, un de nos plus brillants | 
écrivains, avait pris & parti la Scolastique. (Cf. Révue Apologétique, 16 
mai, ler juin, 15 juin 1926, et les références qui y sont données aux 
articles du P. Lagrange et du P. de Grandmaison.) Cette renaissance 
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lisrement de la synthése des données de la raison et de celles de la foi, 
réalisée par le thomisme grace 4 la distinction réelle de l’essence et de 
existence. | 

Par ce travail l’auteur prétendait “‘combler une lacune considérable ” 
(p. XL), car “ce qui a été réalisé pour la critique biblique, pour les 
origines chrétiennes, pour V’histoire ecclésiastique et Vévolution des 
dogmes, restait entiérement 4 faire pour la synthése scolastique ”. sa 
(p. XLII.) 

- M. Rougier, qui aime les vastes horizons—ce que, a’ ailing je ne lui 
reproche pas—a méme voulu non seulement ajouter sa critique de la 
Scolastique 4 la critique biblique et 4 la critique de l’évolution des 
dogmes, mais la situer dans |’ensemble de toutes les critiques qu’un 
_ rationaliste moderne peut faire 4 la foi chrétienne. Il a done été 
amené & tracer lui-méme de cet ensemble destructeur un vaste tableau: 


Livre I. Le probléme scolastique. (p. 1 & 205) 
Premiére partie: Les origines du probléme scolastique. (p. 1 a 102) 
Deuxiéme partie: La solution thomiste du probléme scolastique. (p. 
: 102 a 205) 
Livre II. La Synthése thomiste. (p. 205 & 567) — 


Premiére partie: La préparation du thomisme. (p. 205 a 372) 
_ Deuxiéme partie: L’élaboration des dogmes révélés. (p. 372 4 460) 
Troisiéme partie: La synthése thomiste. (p. 460 a 567) 
Livre III. Les écoles antithomistes et l’échec de la Scolastique. 
| ( p. 567-a 703) 


Livre IV. L’affranchissement. du joug de la Seolastique. (p. 703 
a 811) 


Mais, on le voit, la critique de la synthése thomiste occupe, ainsi 
qu’il est naturel, la plus grande partie du livre: p. 102 & 205 et surtout 
p. 205 a 567. Elle est elle-méme présentée sous forme historique en 
ses antécédents et en son a général : 


Livre IT. La Synthase thomiste. (p. 205 a 567) 
_ Premiére partie: La préparation du thomisme. (p. 208 a 372) 


‘Ch. I. La distinction logique de l’essence et de ]’existence chez les 
géométres grecs et chez Aristote. (p. 208 4 237) 


des attaques sur le terrain métaphysique a paru suffisamment caractéris- 
tique aux organisateurs de la Semaine des Ecrivaims catholiques pour 
mériter d’étre inscrite 4 son programme en décembre 1926. 
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Ch. II. La distinction réelle de essence et de V’existence chez les 
néo-platoniciens hellénes. (p. 237 a 260) 

Ch. III. Boéce et ses commentateurs. (p. 260 4 273) 

Ch. IV. La distinction réelle de l’essence et de l’existence chez les 
précurseurs latins de Thomas d’Aquin. (p. 275 4 297) 

Ch. V. La distinction réelle de l’essence et de l’existence chez les © 
néo-platoniciens de l’Islam. (p. 297 4 341) 3 

Ch. VI. Les péripatéticiens arabes et juifs et la distinction de 
l’essence et de existence. (p. 341 372) 


Deuxiéme partie: L’élaboration des dogmes révélés. (p. 372 a 460) 


Ch, I. Le donné scripturaire. (p. 378 4 398) 

Ch. II. L’élaboration patristique des dogmes de Peamenaton et 
~ de la Trinité jusqu’au concile de Nicée. (p. 398 4 417) 

Ch. III. La définition du dogme de la Trinité. (p. 417 a 446) 

Ch. IV. La définition du dogme de l’Incarnation. (p. 446 a 460) 


Troisiéme partie: La Synthése thomiste. (p. 460 a 567) 


Ch. II. L’elaboration patristique des dogmes de l’Inearnation et 


V’existence. (p. 460 & 487) 
Ch. II. Les preuves philosophiques de la distinction réelle de l’es- 


sence et de l’existence. (p. 487 4 520) 

Ch. III. Les difficultés intrinséques de la distinction thomiste de 
Vessence et de l’existence. (p. 520 & 534) 

Ch. IV. La justification thomiste des dogmes de l’Incarnation et 
de la Trinité. (p. 534 4 567) 


Mais cette allure historique de l’exposé n’a pour but que de per- 
mettre au lecteur de mieux saisir le sens véritable et l’exacte portée 
des théses et de permettre 4 l’auteur de faire une critique d’ordre 
strictement philosophique qui porte plus juste. Cette critique—au 
fond la partie essentielle du livre—se rattache aux travaux antérieurs 
de Vauteur, notamment & ses Paralogismes du rationalisme. Elle porte 
sur deux questions: la distinction réelle de l’essence et de |’existence; 
la mentalité réaliste, et se npape bien au large, principalement en 
trois endroits: | 

au Livre I. Deuxiéme partie. 
Ch. III. Le thomisme est-il la philosophie naturelle de Vesprit 
humain? (p. 136 a 162) 


Ch. IV. La mentalité réaliste. (p. 162 a 183) | 
Ch. V. La mentalité réaliste est-elle la mentalité naturelle de l’es- 


prit humain? (p. 183 @ 205) 


au Livre II. Troisiéme partie. 
Ch. I. L’ontologie thomiste et la distinction de Venence et de I’ 
istence. (p. 460 a 
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Ch. II. Les preuves philosophiques de la distinction réelle de l’es- 
sence et l’existence. (p. 487 4 520) 

‘Ch, III. La raison selon les scolastiques et l’affranchissement de 
Vempire du réalisme ontologique. (p. 767 4 800) 


Les positions de Yauteur sur ces deux questions centrales peuvent se 
résumer en ces termes: 


(1) méme en se placant au point de vue de la “ mentalité réaliste ”, 
qui est celle d’Aristote et de la Scolastique, la thése thomiste de la dis- 
tinction réelle de l’essence et de l’existence qui “ seule permet d’expliquer 
et de défendre les dogmes fondamentaux de la foi”, est, historiquement, 
une falsification de la philosophie d’Aristote et, philosophiquement, 
“un scandale logique ”’. 


(2) D’ailleurs, cette mentalité ontoliglionns ou réaliste, elle-méme, 
qui consiste “a tenir pour adéquate la transcription conceptuelle que 
notre pensée discursive fait subir aux choses”, n’est qu’une illusion 
structurale de notre esprit. C’est un stade aujourd’hui dépassé dans 
la réflexion philosophique et scientifique de l’humanité. 


A ne juger cet ouvrage que du point de vue formel, on ne peut nier 
que, malgré des traces de composition hAtive, ce soit un vaste édifice 
et, je Vavoue, a premiére lecture du moins, assez impressionnant. 
Malheureusement pour l’auteur, les matériaux ne valent pas l’agence- 
ment et il n’est besoin que de frapper aux bons endroits pour que 
Védifice s’écroule. | | 

C’est ce que les disciples de saint Thomas ne pouvaient s’empécher 
de faire. Mais ils allaient le faire, chacun selon ses positions et ses 
habitudes intellectuelles, et c’est ici que l’affaire devient singuliérement 
révélatrice des mentalités et des tendances. 

Il y eut la réplique des historiens. Avec cette sérénité—qui fait ici 
Veffet d’une ironie cinglante—, ce sourire qui est un des charmes de la 
grande culture universitaire, M. Gilson,? apres avoir simplement relaté 
les prétentions exorbitantes de M. Rougier, écrivait: 


La portée (des conclusions de l’auteur contre la Scolastique) dépasse 
de beaucoup le terrain de V’histoire qui est le nétre. Par contre, M. L. 
Rougier met en ceuvre, pour l’établir, un appareil d’érudition qui en 
reléve directement. C’est donc exclusivement sur la documentation scien- 
tifique de ce travail et l’usage que l’on peut en faire que porteront les 
- quelques observations qui suivent. (p. 313) 


* Revue @Histoire francisoaine, avril-juin 1926, p. 313 a 318. 
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Il relevait ensuite un nombre considérable d’erreurs de détail de tout 
genre (noms propres, citations, références, dates, etc.) dont quelques- 
unes fort graves, et enchassait dans ce relevé de savoureuses réflexions: 


I] n’est personne qui soit 4 l’abri d’une erreur accidentelle de ce genre, 
mais leur constance dans tout ce volume a de quoi surprendre le lecteur. 
Leur origine semble d’ailleurs tenir, en nombre de cas, a ce que les références 
ne sont pas données d’aprés les textes, mais prélevées sur des travaux 
antérieurs auxquels elles sont tacitement empruntées. (p. 314) 


Puis M. Gilson notait: 


Nous devons enfin signaler tout un ordre de faits dont la nature nous 
échappe. Il arrive fréquemment que des phrases, des pages ou des 
sections de chapitre tout entiéres laissent une impression du déja lu. 
Vérification faite, le lecteur informé des travaux relatifs & Vhistoire de la 
philosophie médiévale arrive en général 4 retrouver les oeuvres ov, en effet, 
il les a déja lues. Un seul exemple de ces curieuses — permettra 
de constater au moins la réalité du fait. 


Et, aprés une citation en colonnes paralléles dou le lecteur le moins 
critique ne peut pas ne pas conclure que M. Rougier plagie M. Duhem, 
M. Gilson, sans se départir de son imperturbable sangfroid, concluait: 


La méme méthode comparative s’appliquerait 4 d’autres pages du livre, 
sans que le secret de ces étranges coincidences nous fit pour autant révélé. 
Si l’on ajoutait & celles qui reproduisent ainsi littéralement des cuvres 
antérieures non citées, toutes celles qui ne font que les démarquer, en 
les nommant ou non, le volume se réduirait & peu de chose. Barthélémy © 
Hauréau écrivait dans son Histoire de la philosophie scolastique (Paris, — 
1872, T.I., p. 182): “On n’encourait aucun blame au IXé@me siécle, quand 
on faisait des emprunts soit aux maitres anciens, soit aux maitres 
modernes, sans méme déclarer ses larcins. L’ignorance les avait d’abord 
autorisés: ils avaient ensuite été consacrés par l’habitude.” Pas plus au 
XXéme siécle qu’au [Xéme, on ne peut empécher des emprunts de se 
produire: mais, si flatteurs que soient ces discrets hommages rendus par 
Vesprit critique aux modestes travaux des spécialistes, on peut souhaiter 
du moins que l’habitude ne vienne pas les consacrer.” (p, 318) 


En face des mémes “ coincidences étranges”, la réaction d’un autre 
historien, le R. P. Théry, fut plus vive. Dans un compte-rendu de la 
Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiques, puis dans une 
série d’articles de la Revue des Jeunes* réunis ensuite en brochure,’ il 
accusa en face, M. Rougier d’étre un plagiaire peu loyal: 


* Octobre 1926, p. 563-565. 

“a partir du 25 Janvier 1927. 

°&M. Rougier et la Critique ee 126 pages, Editions de la Revue 
des Jeunes. 
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Je voudrais montrer, écrivait-il, 1. que M. Rougier a employé dans les 
questions d’histoire, la méthode la moins critique qui existe: celle de 
copier ou de démarquer sans nous le faire connaitre, des ouvrages an- 
térieurs; 2. que non seulement il a copié de larges extraits d’ouvrages, 
mais que bien plus il égare ses lecteurs par des artifices de référence (p. 25 
et 26 de la brochure). 

Suivait une série de chapitres intitulés: | 

Ch. II. M. Rougier et Duns Scot (M. Rougier copie Landry). 
Ch, IIT. M. Rougier n’est pas Aristotélicien (M. Rougier copie le 
P. Mandonnet). 
Ch. IV. M. Rougier et Boéce (M. we copie Duhem). 
Ch. V. M. Rougier et le Liber de Causis (M. Rougier copie Duhem). 
Ch. VI. M. Rougier et Averroés (M. Rougier copie L. Gauthier, 
Landry et le P. Mandonnet). 
Ch. VII. M. Rougier et l’Averroisme juif (M. Rougier copie Duhem). 
Ch. VIII. M. Rougier et Gilbert de la Porrée (M. Rougier copie 
 Duhem). 
Ch. IX. M. Rougier et Robert Grossetéte (M. Rougier copie Duhem). 
Ch. X. M. Rougier et Guillaume d’Auvergne (M. Rougier copie 
Duhem ). 
Ch. XI. M. Rougier et Gilles de Rome (M. Rougier copie le P. 
_Mandonnet). 
Ch. XII. M. Rougier et Jean de Mirecourt (M. Rougier copie 
Michalski). 
Ch. XIII. Questions diverses (M. Rougier copie Gilson et le P. 
-‘Mandonnet). 


Sous chacun de ces titres venait la preuve, en colonnes paralléles, des 
emprunts textuels et des démarquages. : 

Malheureusement, le P. Théry avait fait précéder sa démonstration 
de quelques anecdotes sur les relations antérieures de M. Rougier avec 
divers thomistes, 4 Rouen en particulier * (anecdotes rapportées sur la 
foi de ses souvenirs ou de conversations privées) dont il n’avait pas 
suffisamment vérifié l’entiére exactitude. 

Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 


Cela n’infirmait en rien la valeur de sa critique, mais permit 4 M. 
Rougier, polémiste non sans habileté, de faire diversion.? Sur le fait 
essentiel du démarquage la défense était moins heureuse, et les explica- 
tions fournies® ne peuvent donner le annem, d’autant que le R. P. 
Théry est loin d’avoir épuisé son dossier: . 


* Revue des Jeunes du 25 janvier 1927. 
7 Revue des Jeunes, 10 mai 1927, p. 310 et sq. 
*“ Que si maintenant on veut bien défalquer la part des dites traductions 
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Dans la question de la Trinité, M. Rougier a copié le P. de Régnon; en — 
d’autres questions, il a copié le P. Lebreton, M. Tixeront, le P. Hugon, 
Vabbé Mahieu, M. Vigouroux, —" les mémes procédés que j'ai indiqués. 
Je m’offre 4 le prouver.® 


M. Rougier est plus heureux quant il se réfugie pour s’excuser de 
travailler de seconde main, dans “le droit a la synthése ”: 


La littérature patristique et scolastique est la plus vaste qui soit en 
Occident. Les cing cents volumes de Migne, de douze cents pages chacun 
et rédigés sur deux colonnes, sont loin d’en avoir épuisé le contenu. Com- 
ment exiger d’un auteur qui se propose de porter un jugement de valeur 
sur une aussi vaste production, qu’il commence par dépouiller une biblio- 
théque dont la lecture excéde les limites d’une vie humaine. Inévitable- 
ment il en a A se servir d’ouvrages antérieurs, & travailler de seconde 
main.*° 


D’accord, et l’on peut méme concéder a M. Rougier qu'il n’a pas trop 
mal choisi ses modéles: Duhem, Mandonnet, Gilson; c’est d’excellente 
marque. Mais on est en droit de lui tenir rigueur de la maniére inex- 
acte et indélicate dont il utilise ces auteurs: démarquage fait sans soin, 
ou les erreurs sont par trop nombreuses; démarquage sur une grande 
échelle 14 et plus ou moins camouflé. On n’échappe pas & l’impression 


dans les passages cités comme copiés par le P. Théry on verra ce qui reste 
de mes prétendus plagiats: des paraphrases comme on en trouve chez tous 
les auteurs qui résument des ouvrages antérieurement écrits. Si, parfois, 
dans mon texte s’est glissé une phrase littéralement empruntée, l’explica- 
tion est la suivante: ne disposant ni d’une vaste bibliothéque, ni d’une 
équippe de scribes et de travailleurs, ni d’étudiants, ni de religieux, j’ai 
da réunir au gré de mes déplacements, les milliers de fiches qui m’ont 
permis d’écrire mon livre. A des années de distance, il m’était difficile, 
lors de la rédaction définitive, de reconnaitre si telle note était une tran- 
scription, un résumé, ou une paraphrase du livre que j’avais autrefois 
dépouillé ”. (Ibidem, 25 mai 1927, p. 435. Cf. p. 424 et sq.) On songe 
involontairement au mot de Racine dans une lettre fameuse: “Car, pour 
Vhistoire des capucins, il parait bien, par la maniére dont vous la niez, 
que vous la croyez véritable ”. 

Ibidem, p. 4438. | 

1° Ibidem, p. 437-438. 

*1 La question du nombre exact des pages est secondaire: “ Huit pages 
environ ”, dit M. Rougier (Ibidem, p. 428), qui concéde pourtant plus loin 
(p. 438): “La partie de l’ouvrage ot (le P. Théry) a collationné des 
paraphrases en représente 4 peine la sixiéme partie ’.—‘ Si l’on ajoutait 
a celles qui reproduisent ainsi littéralement des oeuvres antérieures non 
citées toutes celles qui ne font que les démarquer en les nommant ou non, 
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‘ 
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que M. Rougier a voulu faire croire son érudition plus personnelle 
qu’elle ne Vest, disons le mot: jeter de la poudre aux yeux des lecteurs. 

Pour un auteur qui prétend porter un verdict impartial et définitif sur 
les plus graves problémes de l’esprit humain, cela ne laisse pas d’étre 
inquiétant. 

Cela suffit-il 4 disqualifier l’euvre et a faire iienden les théses que 
soutient l’auteur? Je ne le crois pas. L’ouvrage se présente a la fois 
comme un livre d’exposé historique et de critique philosophique: 


Cet ouvrage est consacré a l’étude historique du probléme dont la Sco- 
lastique a discuté par excellence, celui de l’accord de la raison et de la 

foi, et & l’examen critique de la solution qu’en a proposée le Thomisme et 
- que le Magistére ecclésiastique a solennellement adoptée. 


nous dit auteur lui-méme au début de sa préface (p. xvi1). Mais 


histoire en fait n’est 14, semble-t-il, que. pour situer dese: problémes 
@ordre philosophique. 


Par méthode et par vocation, a avoué M. Rougier, je suis philosophe non 
historien.?* 


Aussi lorsqu’il écrivait: 


Quand bien méme toute la partie historique de mon ouvrage serait 
dépourvue d’originalité, il n’y aurait rien & conclure touchant la valeur 
des conclusions critiques auxquelles ma discussion aboutit.** 


il n’avait pas tout-a-fait tort; mais ow il s’abusait étrangement, c’est 
quand il affectait de voir dans les attaques sur la valeur historique de 
son livre une “ tactique détournée ” 1* prouvant que la partie du livre 
consacrée a la critique philosophique n’était “pas si aisément réfut- 
able ”,15 et que ce qu’il appelait la “ carence de ses contradicteurs’”’ 1¢ 
sur le terrain proprement philosophique était “Vaveu de leur inca- 
-pacité & (le) réfuter 

Comme il était naturel, dans le camp des Scolastiques, chacun avait 
examiné le livre de M. Rougier du point de vue de sa spécialité, en 


le volume se réduirait & peu de choses”, avait dit M. Gilson. En réalité 
_ je crois qu’il n’y a guére de chapitres dans les parties historiques de 
Pouvrage (qui sont les plus longues), ot M. Rougier n’ait beaucoup 
transcrit ou paraphrasé ses sources. Mais les gage philosophiques 
semblent bien étre originales. | | 

12 Revue des Jeunes, 25 mai 1927, p. 427. 7° Ibidem. 

48 Tbidem, p. 428. 16 Thidem. 

14 Thidem. 17 Tbidem, p. 439. 
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fonction de ses tendances personnelles, et l’avait critiqué en consé- 
quence. 

Au moment de la polémique qui vient d’étre racontée, plusieurs 
études de critique philosophique concernant les théses soutenues par 
M. Rougier avaient paru, puisqu’elles datent de 1925 et de 1926. 
C’était méme les premiéres parmi les répliques d’une certaine ampleur. 
Elles étaient dies 4 M. l’abbé Maquart, professeur au grand-séminaire 
de Reims. 

Celui-ci, aprés avoir fait, dans la Revue de Philosophie,'® un exposé 
et une réfutation sommaire de ]’ensemble des théses de M. Rougier,— 
ou il lui reprochait notamment d’avoir indiment réduit le probléme 
de la Scolastique & celui de la conciliation de la raison et de la foi,— 
concentrait ses critiques sur un point particulier mais essentiel, celui 
de savoir si Aristote n’avait affirmé qu’une distinction logique entre 
Vessence et l’existence,!® et si donc, comme I’affirme M. Rougier, Tho- 
misme et Aristotélisme sont incompatibles. 

Par une étude précise et minutieuse des textes allégués il a a 
combien l’affirmation de M. Rougier, qui prétend faire d’Aristote un 
adversaire de la distinction réelle, était arbitraire. Mais, dans sa 
réfutation, M. l’abbé Maquart n’a-t-il pas dépassé le but en insinuant 
qu’on pouvait légitimement voir dans plusieurs textes d’Aristote la 
thése méme de la distinction réelle, tout au moins a titre d’obiter dicta,”° 
et sa conception des rapports de |’Aristotélisme et du Thomisme re- 
specte-t-elle suffisamment l’histoire? On peut en douter. II semble 
bien, en effet, se laisser aller & cette pente naturelle aux thomistes qui 
lisent Aristote a traver le prisme des interprétations, métaphysique- 
ment exactes mais historiquement tendancieuses, de son génial disciple, 
saint Thomas. Or le systéme d’Aristote, qu’on le veuille ou non, baigne 
dans une atmosphére de naturalisme qui était l’atmosphére paienne: 
le systéme thomiste, séparé de lui par seize siécles, baigne, lui, dans 
Vatmosphére de lumiére surnaturelle qui, depuis Jésus-Christ, va se 
répandant 4 travers le monde. On ne peut pas ne pas tenir compte 
de ce fait capital quand il s’agit de dégager, du point de vue de — 
toire, la portée exacte d’une formule d’Aristote. 

C’est ce qu’a rappelé, en un compte-rendu critique extrémement 
pénétrant,?1 M. A. Mansion qui reproche 4 M. Maquart d’avoir 


18 septembre-octobre 1925, p. 531 & 548. 
19 Revue Thomiste, de janvier & aofit 1926. 
*°Thidem, p. 72 et p. 366. Bulletin thomiste, janvier 1927. 
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admis—en fait du moins—la position du probléme général tel que I’a 
formulé R. et de s’&tre “ laissé entrainer sur un terrain de discussion, ou 
toutes les perspectives sont nécessairement faussées. 

En effet, ce qui, dans la partie visée ici de l’ouvrage de R., vicie radi- 
calement l’exposé, c’est bien le défaut de perspective historique. Chose 
curieuse, voila un gros volume o2 l’évolution historique des problémes est 
abondamment traitée, (Je n’insiste pas, pour l’instant, sur le nombre et la 
gravité des erreurs historiques relatives & des points particuliers.); mais 
dans l’ensemble on cherche en vain l’endroit ot la position vraiment his- 
torique de la question débattue se trouve précisée. R. compare deux 
philosophies distantes de plus de quinze siécles; il s’y attache & une thése 
spéciale, mais d’importance capitale, dans l’un des deux systémes du 
moins; celle de la distinction entre l’essence et l’existence; et il néglige 
d’examiner si dans l’autre systéme la question & laquelle elle répond a été 
réellement posé avec la méme signification, ou si, au contraire, elle est 
demeurée en dehors des préoccupations du penseur et sans 3 influence sur la 
contexture du systéme. (p. 22) 

A replacer ainsi les anche sur leur véritable Sibvain historique, on 
voit sans peine quelle réponse s’impose de la facgon la plus impérieuse. [I] 
est trop évident, en effet, que jamais Aristote n’a songé, méme pour la 
rejeter, & une composition de deux coprincipes réels—essence et existence— 
au sein de la substance existante; que dans les deux questions ri éor et 
el @orvv, dont il souligne bien Vimportance et l’indépendance, il n’a vu 
tout d’abord qu’un probléme de logique et qu’il n’a pas songé du tout aux 
conséquences d’ordre ontologique qu’il impliquait, quand on le trans- 
portait sur le terrain métaphysique de la constitution des étres en eux- 
mémes. (p. 23) | 2 


Le vrai onlin, on ensuite M. Mansion, se pose sous un autre 
angle: 


- Jl n’en reste pas moins vrai, d’autre part, que la métaphysique thomiste 
a innové si profondément vis-a-vis de la philosophie premiére du Stagirite 
que le probléme de la conciliation des deux se pose & nouveau, mais sous 
une autre forme. S’il est absurde, et anti-historique de rapprocher les 
deux systémes & propos de questions inconnues et insoupgonnées d’une 
part, et explicitement discutées, résolues, d’autre part, il est juste de se 
demander si les additions au péripatétisme, dies & saint Thomas, ne sont 
pas en contradiction avec l’esprit de l’aristotélisme primitif, mais con- 
stituent des développements légitimes, prolongeant la pensée du maftre 
dans la ligne des principes qu’il avait posés. (p. 24) 


A la question ainsi posée il répond: 


Les admirateurs de saint Thomas lui font gloire d’avoir trouvé dans la 
distinction réelle de l’essence et de l’existence une application nouvelle 
et féconde de la théorie péripatéticienne de l’acte et de la puissance. 
Cette fécondité, dit-on, fait autant d’honneur au génie du maitre qui a 
concu des principes d’une telle fécondité qu’& celui de son lointain disciple 
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qui a su en tirer de si amples et remarquables conséquences. En somme, 
harmonie admirable de deux génies qui se sont complétés l’un l’autre. La 
question de l’incompatibilité des deux systémes ne se pose plus dés lors 
(p. 24-25). 


Monsieur Rougier, constate encore M. Mansion: 


n’ignore pas cette fagon de concevoir les rapports du péripatétisme et du 
thomisme, mais il la combat avec Apreté au nom des principes véritables 
de la philosophie d’Aristote (p. 25). 


Seulement 


PAristote que R. s’est plu & mettre en contradiction avec saint Thomas 
n’est pas, on a pu s’en convaincre, l’Aristote de l’histoire, mais un Aristote 
_en partie ignoré, en partie faussé, en partie tiré violemment de son cadre 
historique. La conception générale que R. se fait du systéme tigen 
cien est par trop simpliste et par trop rigide. (p. 26). 


Et apres avoir cité un exemple particuligrement typique de la ma- 
niére anti-historique dont M. Aristote 2? il conclut 
par ce verdict: | 


L’auteur qui imprime des choses oe dans ses conclusions, perd le 
droit d’étre pris au sérieux, quand il prétend juger de sia? sc anueuaaaan 
de l’aristotélisme et du thomisme. (p. 27) 


La discussion en était la lorsque l’auteur de ces lignes, sollicité 
d’entrer en lice, publia dans la Revue thomiste, sous le titre: Le Procés 
de la Scolastique,?* une critique d’ensemble des théses fondamentales — 
de M. Rougier. 

Persuadé que, quelles que soient les tares de la méthode historique 
de M. Rougier, leur mise en lumiére ne suffisait pas 4 ruiner son cuvre, 
il s’appliqua 4 dégager les articulations fondamentales de la thése de 
son adversaire et traduisit les stades successifs du probléme de l’accord 
de la raison et de la foi, selon M. Rougier, dans les équivalences sui- 
vantes écrites sous forme symbolique: 


Foi — Bible Dogme Thomisme Aristotélisme == Raison (p. 5) 


C’est que la preuve véritable de l’accord de la foi et de la raison sup- 
poserait la solution préalable de deux autres problémes, celui de la valeur 
de cette Foi, et celui de la valeur de cette Raison dont on s’efforce de faire 


22“ Te Stagirite avait considéré la forme substantielle comme la cause 
efficiente de l’existence actuelle”. Cf. p. 564 et 565 du livre de M. Rougier. 

*8réunie ensuite en brochure: Le Procés de la Scolastique, 67 pages, 
Ecole de Théologie, Saint-Maximin 
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apparaitre Vharmonie préétablie. Or, dit M. Rougier, pour l’Eglise qui 
a adopté la position des Scolastiques, la foi, c’est le dogme qui a sa source 
- dans la Bible; la raison, c’est la philosophie scolastique qui a sa source 
dans la pensée grecque. Si done nous substituons la définition au défini, 
nous pouvons dire que l’accord de la raison, et de la foi, c’est l’accord de 
la Bible et de la pensée grecque, ou, plus immédiatement encore, celle du 
Dogme et de la philosophie scolastique. Nous avons comme une série 
déquivalences successives, ou, dans la démonstration, d’une part le Dogme 
se substitue & la Bible, résume l’objet de la Foi, et, ou, d’autre part, la 
philosophie scolastique est regardée comme fille légitime de la pensée 
grecque, considérée elle-méme comme le représentant hautement qualifié 
de la raison humaine. La démonstration que l’on poursuit implique donc 
que ces équivalences sont légitimes. (p. 4 et 5) , 

De ces équivalences, M. Rougier concéde la troisiéme (Dogme—Thom- 
isme), dont il force méme étrangement la portée; mais il nie toutes les 
autres; la premiére (Foi=Bible) comme illusoire, car la Bible n’est 
qu’un livre humain; la seconde (Bible—Dogme) comme arbitraire, car le 
Dogme est une interprétation de la Bible qui ne s’impose pas & un exégéte 
rationaliste; la quatriéme (Thomisme = Aristotélisme) comme falsifiée, 
car le Thomisme est un Aristotélisme ou l’on a transformé indfiment la 
distinction logique de l’essence et de l’existence en une distinction réelle; 
la cinquiéme (Aristotélisme—Raisen) comme illusoire car la mentalité 
_ Yéaliste que suppose |’Aristotélisme, pour naturelle qu’elle soit & lesprit 

humain, n’en est pas moins injustifiable. On voit ce qui peut rester alors 
de Vaccord de la raison et de la foi. (p. 5-6) . 


Aprés avoir déblayé le terrain, en soulignant Varbitraire pa affirma- 
tions incompétentes de M. Rougier relativement aux deux premiéres 
questions (Foi = Bible — Dogme), j’en venais aux trois derniéres 
(Dogme— Thomisme —Aristotélisme —= Raison), d’ordre philosophique, 
& étude desquelles M. Rougier apporte une contribution plus per- 
sonnelle, 

Deux chapitres Stadinient la relation que la thése thomiste de la 
distinction réelle de l’essence et de l’existence entretient avec le dogme 
part (Dogme Thomisme) et avec |’Aristotélisme de l’autre 
(Thomisme = Aristotélisme). On y trouve la preuve que, contraire- 
ment aux affirmations de M. Rougier, si ce systéme 


cadre comme sur mesure avec le donné dogmatique, il n’est pas postulé 
par lui d’une maniére & ce point nécessaire qu’il soit, en droit et en fait, 
Yunique ayetions dont l’Eglise avoue l’orthodoxie (p. 23). 


et que si, d’autre part, la thése de la distinction reélle de V’essence et 
de existence ne peut étre tirée par une exégése strictement historique 
des wuvres d’Aristote, elle est un approfondissement génial de son 
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analyse de l’étre et s’avére d’une cohérence métaphysique parfaite avec 
les principes de son systéme. (Cf. p. 26 4 28) 

L’étude de la derniére équivalence (Aristotélisme — Raison) per- 
mettait d’aborder la position centrale en ce combat, la critique de ce que 
M. Rougier lui-méme considére comme “Il’ceuvre maitresse” de son 
livre: 
Cette cuvre maitresse, c’est l’analyse d’un certain type de structure 
mentale et sa condamnation motivée; c’est la reconnaissance et la critique 
définitive de ce “réalisme ontologique rudimentaire ” hors duquel ne 


peut ni asseoir “les préambules de la foi”, ni donner aux dogmes “ un 
contenu intelligible 


En serrant de prés la démonstration qu’a prétendu donner de cette 
thése M. Rougier, on peut démontrer avec une extréme rigueur que 
_ ges coups portent 4 faux. Ce qu’il démolit ce n’est pas )’Aristotélisme, 
mais sa caricature. Il atteint un réalisme absolu et a priori, non point 
ce réalisme modéré et a posteriori qu’est |’ Aristotélisme thomiste. 

La rédaction de cette étude était achevée et le manuscrit 4 l’impres- 
sion lorsque M. Rougier —— au R. P. Théry, écrivait d’un ton 
triomphant: 


Pour réfutér mon ouvrage, il faudrait établir: 

1°. Ou que la distinction réelle de l’essence et de l’existence n’est pas 
essentielle au Thomisme, ou qu’elle se trouve dans Aristote, si bien — 
qu’elle n’introduit aucune contradiction dans son systéme: 

2°. Que, par suite, le Thomisme, contrairement 4 ce que Duhem et moi 
soutenons, est une philosophie cohérente, en reprenant une & une les soi- 
disant contradictions que j’ai énumérées: 

3°. Qu’au surplus, l’Aristotélisme est, non seulement en fait au sens ot 
V’entend Bergson, mais en droit, la philosophie naturelle de l’esprit humain; 

4°. En établissant que l’attitude d’esprit, critiquée sous le nom de men- 
talité réaliste, est une attitude parfaitement légitime en soi et méme la 
seule légitime. | 


Cette réfutation de mon bavrage, aucun critique ne l’a entreprise & ma 
connaissance. 


Il aurait & répondre aussi pourtant aux soixante premiéres pages 
du volume publié par le R. P. Descogs, 8. J., dans les Archives de 
Philosophie: “Thomisme et Scolastique, @ propos de M. Rougier.” 
Je dis les soixante premiéres pages, bien que ce cahier en ait le triple. 
C’est que si le R. P. Descogs, en entrant en lice, est venu apporter le 


** Revue des Jeunes, 25 mai mm, p. 438. 
Tbidem, p. 427. 
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secours de sa critique vigoureuse aux défenseurs du réalisme modéré 
des Scolastiques, il n’est point du tout l’allié des défenseurs de la dis- 
tinction réelle de l’essence et de V’existence. Aussi, aprés s’étre battu 


pendant soixante pages avec les thomistes contre M. Rougier, change- 


t-il en quelque sorte de camp, et pendant les quelque cent pages qui 
suivent il se bat avec M. Rougier contre les thomistes partisans de la 
distinction réelle. Ce que je regrette en l’occurrence, pour ma part, ce 


nest pas la position prise, mais les proportions données aux questions 


dans ce volume. J’aurais préféré les proportions inverses: soixante 
pages contre la distinction réelle—puisque c’est la conviction ancienne 
du R. P. Descoqs—et le double en faveur du réalisme modéré, puisque 
la, selon son aveu méme, est “’ceuvre maitresse ” de M. Rougier. 
Celui-ci sera tenté, sans doute, de voir dans le R. P. Descoqgs plus 
un allié qu’un adversaire. II aurait tort, d’ailleurs, car le seul fait 
de voir un philosophe catholique connu charger 4 fond contre cette 
“vérité fondamentale du christianisme ” 2° est la meilleure preuve, la 
preuve expérimentale en quelque sorte, que le dogme n’y est pas lié. . . 
Il est vrai qu’il restera & M. Rougier la ressource de se retrancher 
derriére une autre affirmation, funambulesque celle-la, de son livre: 
Le catholicisme romain est essentiellement bicéphale et, sous le couvert de 
Vorthodoxie apostolique et romaine, se dissimulent deux religions (p. 
XXXII). 


celle des dominicains et celle des jésuites ! 


J’espére avoir réussi 4 montrer, & — a de cette bataille, la 


-vitalité du mouvement scolastique en France, et aussi fait sentir les 
principales tendances qui Vaniment, & Vintérieur méme de 


thomiste. 

S’il m’était permis de porter une appréciation sur ces tendances, 
& la lumiére méme du conflit dont je viens de raconter les principales 
phases, je soulignerais volontiers les trois points suivants: 


1) Nécessité de respecter les exigences de la méthode historique dans 
étude de la philosophie d’Aristote et dans celle de saint Thomas, 
notamment dés qu’on touche & la question de leurs rapports. De ce 
point de vue on ne peut que se réjouir de voir l’influence heureuse du 
R. P. Mandonnet parmi l’école dominicaine, héritiere par excellence de 
la pensée de saint Thomas. Pour étre généralement moins directe,?’ 


26 
p. 292. 
_ ** Voir pourtant ses articles de la Revue Thomiste “ Platon le théologien ”, — 
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celle exercée dans le méme sens par le R. P. Lagrange, fondateur de 
Ecole Biblique de Jérusalem, me parait d’une importance capitale. 
L’actuel Bulletin thomiste dirigé par le R. P. Chenu, O.P., en se 
montrant exigeant sous ce rapport et en rappelant a J’ordre les spécu- 
latifs qui le négligent, ne peut que rendre d’éminents services & la cause 
thomiste. Sans doute ce n’est pas de la méthode historique que l’on 
peut attendre la solution des grands © problémes a mais 
elle aide singuliérement & les bien poser. 


2) Nécessité, jusque dans les apologies les plus ardentes du systme 
métaphysique de saint Thomas, de bien souligner que le dogme. reste 
d’une indépendance transcendante vis-a-vis de lui, si bien qu’il peut y 
avoir—et qu’il y a de fait—dans l’Eglise d’autres systémes orthodoxes. 


3) Nécessité enfin, pour les représentants de la philosophie chré- 
tienne, d’étudier les grands problémes philosophiques sous l’angle ou 
ils sont posés aujourd’hui par la pensée en particulier chez nos adver- 
saires, et de se tenir au courant de toutes les disciplines qui peuvent 
projeter des lumiéres,—fussent-elles factices et ne serait-ce que pour 
avoir le droit de le proclamer,—sur le développement de la pensée 
humaine. | 


Si l’attaque de M. Rougier pouvait avoir pour résultat de convaincre 
pratiquement tous les thomistes de ces vérités, il se trouverait avoir ~ 
contribué & rendre plus invulnérable la position de ceux méme qu’il 
combat. 

Mais, quoi qu’il en soit, dés Shintenant, pour ne pas s’étre inspirés 
toujours des mémes points de vue et des mémes méthodes, les diverses 
réfutations de son ouvrage n’en laissent pas grand chose debout. Les 
historiens de la philosophie médiévale ont été sévéres, mais on a pu 
voir que la critique des philosophes, bien que généralement plus élo- 
gieuse dans la forme, est au fond plus grave. 

En définitive, le tort de M. Rougier n’est pas d’avoir tenté une 
synthése historico-critique de ce qu’il appelle le probléme scolastique, 
mais de l’avoir réalisée avec une insuffisante rigueur de méthode et des ~ 
parti-pris philosophiques évidents. 
Bruno DE SOLAGES. 
Paris, France. 


(mai-juin 1926), et surtout “ Comment s’est transformée la pensée reli- 
gieuse d’Aristote” (juillet-aoit 1926) ot il aborde directement l'étude 
- historique de questions philosophiques capitales pour intelligence de 
Voriginalité propre de la Scolastique. 
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DISCUSSION 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA 


_ The following are in my opinion some of the viewpoints and data 
that must be considered basic for the philosophical study of mental 
life. Hence I make bold to submit them to readers of The New Scho- 
lasticism for possible discussion, comment or correction. Modern psy- 
chological research has brought them into prominence with special 
force; they not only do not contradict Scholastic principles but on the 
contrary serve to corroborate and to clarify them. 


I. The study of consciousness is the study of mental functions above 
all, not only of contents of knowledge. 


(1) Consciousness may and must be viewed both as a function and 
as a product. This double aspect runs through all mental life. Fune- 
tion and content may vary independently. There may be various func- 
tions of consciousness regarding the same object, or varying of objects 
in regard to the same general function. | 

(2) Ideas are activities, not doubles of reality. ‘They are activities 
presenting objective realities to us. In relation to ‘mind’ they are 
processes of which as such we know ordinarily only by-inference from 
the content of the ideas. Thinking in the first instance refers to some- 
_ thing other than the thought as such. 


(3) Acts of consciousness are distinguished by contents, yet func- 
tions are dominant in mental life. The whole of mental life has various 
functions, and these in turn have many acts. The functions may 
remain the same, one, in many acts; consciousness is one in many 
functions. The latter are normative in scientific and philosophical 
psychology. | | 

(4) Important in mental life are its many characteristic tendencies. 
Such are: reproduction, substitution, perseveration, anticipation, con- 
stellation, fusion, supplementation, completion, over-clarification, over- 
estimation, suggestibility, inhibition, e. a. 

(5) Underlying all activities and functions is the unity of self; its 
expression is synthetic activity, the product of which is consciousness 
of unity of self. This unitary self is. permanent but dynamic, not 
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II. Synthetic Nature of Danger of distortion by 
reason of analysis into elements. 

(1) Functions of consciousness must not be artificially divided into 
non-overlapping types; e. g., tripartite division into cognitions, feel- 
ings, conations. These are characteristic types of functions, but they 
also overlap in the normal mind. Every mental act has characteristics 
of all three, but not in same degree of emphasis, nor as a matter of 
direct awareness. 

(2) Nor should there be artificial analysis into elements of con- 
sciousness, as the final objective of scientific study. Analysis of con- 
tents of consciousness is an abstractive procedure. The real nature of 
mind is seen in the total, synthetic product or process first vaguely 
noticed, not in the separate elements into which we divide up the 
mental content or the process. Analysis may shed oo if through it 
we revert to the synthetic viewpoint. . 

(3) Components of consciousness are not additive. Rienente i in an 
act of consciousness have individuality, but form a structural unity; 
thought is not an aggregate of its elements. Psychic phenomena are 
complex but not composed. Psychic life does not proceed by addition 
or composition of elements, but by differentiation of functions. 
Analysis into elements may give us a cue to the nature of the func- 
tions, but not to constitutive elements that ‘make up’ the whole. | 


III. Consciousness is a as) activity occurring maine set circum- 
stances. | 

(1) Life of consciousness consists in assimilating new elements, 
elaborating them, establishing new relations and eliminating others. 
Where old data are received in the same old way, consciousness tends 
to diminish intensity, even to cease functioning in regard to them. On 
the other hand, consciousness arises with more emphasis when a datum > 
calls for adjustment; when the automatism of habitual life is inter- 
rupted. 

(2) Nature of conscious activity is not of the mere hit-and-miss type. 
Abstraction, combination, filling in gaps, ete., follow a definite line or 
direction, i. e., vague anticipatory notions of outcome generally influ- 
ence direction of action, even if outcome is not definitely known. 
(3) Hence consciousness is not a field or stage illumined by atten- 

tion; its activity is not a passive witnessing, but rather a tendency 
towards realization of ends, coordination of data, ete. 
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(4) Conscious action tends to become mechanical, habitual. Labor- 
iously conscious movements after repetitions become mechanical and 
unconscious (facilitating action); when we concentrate on such later 
action (become self-conscious) during its performance, the facility is 
often disturbed. At its best, mind or thinking works faster and with 
greater complexity or manifoldness than the best technical devices. 

(5) Concentration of attention tends towards a type of unconscious- 
ness. Consciousness includes a subject aware of an object, an object 
of which the subject is aware. The relation of the two is important, 
but not yer se (as a mere relation). We experience the relation only 


together with an object, and object and subject only in the total 


experience, i. e., through the relation. Consciousness absorbed in a 
focal object eliminates consciousness of other objects and of self. 

(6) Summary: Consciousness is thus characterized by a plurality 
of functionings. Consciousness is not a fixed state, but a function aris- 
ing under conditions; i.e., fitting data into whole of experience. When 
this is done, tendency is towards unconsciousness in regard to these — 
data. Complex conscious actions, when parts are properly co-ordinated 
and subordinated, occur with ease; undue consciousness of an element 
deordinates whole and checks facility of action. 


IV. Consciousness less wide than mental life. 


(1) There are many degrees of consciousness in mental life. Mental 
activity presents objects clearly seen; others dimly seen; others of 
whose existence, but not nature, we are aware; others of which we 
are not consciously aware. | 

(2) Mental life is wider than consciousness ; ; latter is not co-exten- 

sive or identical with mental life. Consciousness is mental life charac- 
terized by attention-relation. Mental life is possible without eonscious- 
ness. 
- (3) Unconscious psychic life is definite in make-up; i.-e., blind tend- 
encies fundamental to conscious life follow definite laws or grooves of 
action prior to consciousness, not as such determined by consciousness 
or attention to contents. Induction regarding psychic life is possible 
because of regular ways of automatic psychic functioning. 

(4) There is a constant shift of extent of consciousness into that 
of wider mental life. Life of consciousness is one of selective activity 
restricted to certain elements—and is wider or narrower according to 
circumstances. There is a constant interchange between products of 
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‘consciousness and unconscious psychic life; a constantly shifting 
boundary between them. This is ordinarily influenced or dominated 
by the controlling element of interest or attention, immediate or wider 
and deeper. 

(5) There is thus unconscious psychic life: habitual mental work, 
solving of problems acquired in consciousness, ordering of ideas even 
when asleep, etc. But this consciousness and this unconscious activity 
are not different in kind. They follow the same laws; normally there 
is collaboration between the two. Mind is thus not static even when 
there is no consciousness; it is rather like the sii. always a-going, - 


sometimes more sometimes less. 
Vireit MICHEL. 


St. John’s University, | 
Collegeville, Minn. 
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St. Thomas d’Aquin. By Epcar De Bruyne. Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne, 1928. Pp. 348. = 


The author of this volume is a professor in the University of 
Ghent and a former student at the Institut Supérieur of Louvain and 
addresses his book to his contemporaries who have salvaged from 
mediaeval mentality the courage of effort and the love of reflection. 
It is basically a description of the teachings of the Angelic Doctor 
approached from his historical environment and personal equipment. 
It is an unusual contribution to Thomistic studies which, during the 
jubilee year of the Aeterni Patris continue to multiply. It is deserv- 
ing of special attention. 

The book is thrown into three great divisions dealing respectively 
with the historical environment of St. Thomas; the life and achieve- 
ments of the Angel of the Schools; and his view of the world. The 
first and second sections are really an introduction to the third part 
which is a description of Thomistic teaching. Each part deserves 
to be taken up in turn for review. | | 

The author does well in insisting that the content of Thomistic 
teaching can be understood best from the historical approach. He 
sums up well the latest literature on the contacts that St. Thomas 
enjoyed in the university life of the thirteenth century, his place 
in the dispute between the seculars and the regulars at the time and 
in the intellectual attitudes of the age represented first by movements 
like fideism, rationalism, augustinianism, arabianism and Latin averro- 
ism and then by personalities like Plato, Aristotle, Albert the Great 
and others. He locates St. Thomas very definitely in the university 
and academic life of the time and does so with attractiveness and 
accuracy. Occasionally he generalizes from insufficient data and pro- 
jects subjective attitudes into historical realities but these are not 
the elemental defects of this section of the book. We are left under 
the assumption that the historical approach to the understanding of 
the cosmic philosophy is completely opened up by revealing his uni- 
versity and other academic contacts, personal and impersonal. This 
is not true. A complete knowledge of the philosophy of Aquinas 
‘cannot be acquired from the combined knowledge of the Summa 
Theologica, the Summa Contra Gentiles or the Quaestiones Disputatae. 
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Neither can the historical importance or the contents of these works 
from an historical point of view be understood from a knowledge 
of the academic and philosophical environment of the thirteenth century. 
Decidedly it must be said that the complete content of Thomistic teach- 
ing cannot be appreciatively and sympathetically understood without 
a knowledge of all of the writings of St. Thomas and that even the 
contents of the above mentioned works can not be appreciated or 
interpreted and, certainly, cannot be synthesized without a knowledge 
of all of the contacts of the Angelic Doctor. The expositor of | 
Aristotle, the holiest of the Doctors, and the most learned of the 
saints was more than a learned holy man. He was a man of practical 
affairs. His connection with the important social, moral, religious, 
and political problems of his day was very vital, and these problems 
are determining factors in the development of his character and, 
consequently, of his writings. No background can be set with historical 
accuracy for the writings of St. Thomas without a presentation of 
his connection with other than the academic affairs of his part of 
a glorious century. Even the Second Part of. the Summa, Theologica 
cannot be explained without knowing the political, social and religious 
situation of the thirteenth century because every article and every 
objection in this the most remarkable part of his entire literary effort 
is in direct answer to some practical problem that had been offered 


to him not only by the dead pages of books but also by his own 


practical observation. F'uthermore, there is no way to account for 
his so-called minor writings on moral and political subjects unless — 
we know that he was high in the councils of his Order, of the Church, 
and of the various ‘states at the time. It is true that the environment 
of St. Thomas had an intimate bearing on his teachings. It is true, 
also, that while his metaphysical and so-called philosophical writings 
ean be accounted for through approaches indicated by Dre Bruyne it 
is a mistake to label him as an intellectualist, an academician divorced 
from the practical views of every day life. This attitude neglects his 
intimacy with the best science of the time through Albert the Great, 
his knowledge of educational methods indicated by the fact that he 
was appointed a member of the commission that standardized the 
studies of the Dominicans throughout the world. The thorough student 
of the life of St. Thomas knows that the admirable approach to his 
doctrine through his historical contacts is the only way to understand . 
him, but he also knows that wrong conceptions can be made of his 
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doctrine unless the historical contacts are made complete. He knows, 
too, that an analysis. of the doctrine of St. Thomas simply from the 
projection of his merely intellectualistic contacts may lead to an 
exclusively intellectualistic interpretation of his teachings. - 

The second section of this book, in which the author, according to 
the latest data of the most warranted authorities, portrays the life 
and the deeds of St. Thomas, is an interesting study and shows an 
originality of thought that will provoke much discussion. The author 
always keeps in mind the points of doctrine that he emphasizes in 
_ the third section while he is describing the interesting achievements 
of Aquinas. In this biography the author synchronizes the activity and 
the writings of the Angelic Doctor in a most attractive manner. He 
also presents a pithy analysis of the character of Aquinas and inserts | 
a section on the unity of Thomism that well might have been reserved 
for the third section of the book. Here many will take exception to 
the ill-founded generalizations and the dogmatic solution of problems 
that are still debated by men who are seeking source-knowledge of 
the literature of the thirteenth century. It is certain that there is 
unity in Thomism but just what constitutes it is not so easily decided. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, Dal Prado, Olgiati, Sertillanges and: Gilson, 
Berthier, Hugon, Mandonnet, Grabmann, Pegues, and others, have not 
solved, so far, the secret of Thomistic unity. 

The second section of this book concludes with a chapter that will 
not be acceptable to many who know the content and the spirit of 
Thomism. Nevertheless it is well that the author has expressed the 
ideas incorporated here and it is to be hoped that his indictment of St. 
; Thomas and his work will provoke helpful and illuminating discussion. 
Only in this way can it be decided whether facts have been surrendered 
to the justification of mere opinions. St. Thomas is conceded to be 
the sun in the constellation of philosophers and theologians, but just 
as the sun has spots so has the Angelic Doctor serious blind spots. 
This is the implication of the chapter called, “ Taches Solaires” in 
which the author outlines the following general and special deficiencies 
of Thomas and his system. The general defects are traced both to 
the spirit of the age and to St. Thomas himself. In imitating the 
Arabs he becomes a rigid intellectualist. He confuses the realms 
of philosophy, science and religion. He is the victim of an age that 
leaned too much on the abstractions of metaphysics and emphasized 
too severely the value of discussion and debate. The particular charges 
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listed by the author as having been leveled against St. Thomas per- 
sonally are the following: He is a cold, rigid, bloodless intellectualist. 
He carries his passion for synthesis and unity to the extreme and 
_ forces general principles to the interpretation of isolated phenomena. 
He is given more to the explanation of words than to the interpretation 
of facts. He revels too much in allegories and philosophizes with his 
imagination. He reveals a double personality in that he is both dog- 
matic and uncertain. He shows a weakness of decision and expression 
on important problems. He is an exaggerated realist in the confidence 
he has in his abstractions and in projecting his subjectivism into 
reality. He revises his opinions in the course of his writing and study. 
And so the indictment of St. Thomas moves on. Other pages of his — 
book would indicate that the author did not subscribe to these charges 
against Aquinas; but his position here is left uncertain. At any rate 
he does not adequately answer them. One would dislike to carry the 
allusion of sun spots and the inimical mobilization of their consequences 
against the author. No one maintains that St. Thomas is divine or 
infallible. But the objections to his doctrine must be stated more 
clearly and the analyses of anti-Thomism must be presented more defi- 
nitely, more originally and with more documentation before the an- 
tagonists of Thomism can be believed. 

The third section of this book is concerned with St. Thomas’ view 
of the world and gives another general survey of the doctrine of 
Aquinas. Most syntheses of the synthesis of St. Thomas are usually 
subjective. It is impossible to sum him up in a sentence. It is 
impossible to reduce his extensive work to a formula. It is disastrous 
to honest intellectual progress to tell what a man says before you 
know what he says. The third section of the book deserves no special 
mention. It is shaded by the limitations that the author previously 
placed on the method of the Master of the Schools. His description 
of the doctrine of Aquinas is not so good as those of Sertillanges and 
Gilson. His synthesis of the synthesis of St. Thomas is characterized 
by the very fault that the Angel of the Schools sought to avoid. The 
author does not distinguish either roughly or nicely between what is 
the doctrine of St. Thomas and what is his own opinion. This is alien 
to Aquinas who, in his commentaries on the books of Aristotle, always 
does full justice to the Stagirite. He seeks always, in his translation, 
in his breaking up of the text and in his presentation of the words, the - 
principles and the intention of Aristotle, in his citations, to discover 
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truth. It is never difficult to find out the difference between what 
Aristotle wrote and what Aquinas added. It will be difficult for the 
ordinary reader to decide in the third section of this book just what 
St. Thomas held and what the author thinks that he held. There is 


’ in this work a confusion of text and personal opinion paralleling the 


situation that led St. Thomas to his bitter attack on Averroés and 
other Arabians. They. had tried to make it appear that theirs was 
the opinion of Aristotle. St. Thomas’ method in his commentaries on 
Aristotle, and again in his commentaries on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, and in his commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, was safer 
and more painstaking. In his third section De Bruyne has given a 
rather free, independent and synthetic interpretation of the cosmic 
teaching of Aquinas. He deals first with the principles presupposed 
for a vision of the world; he says that to understand the Thomistic 
view of the world it is necessary to understand Thomistic realism and 


‘many phases of modern philosophy. It is deplorable that a work of 


this importance should deliberately ignore the need of and the demands 
of modern scholarship in this third section by neglecting, in support 
of personal interpretation of St. Thomas, all definite references to his 
writings. Scholarship demands that nothing but the exact text can 
be taken for granted. And even the apology of the author in his 
thought provoking introduction can not absolve him from stricture. 
No one should be without this volume and it is hoped that it will be 
soon translated into English. 
| I@NaTIus SMITH. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. | 


Founders of the Middle Ages. By Epwarp Kennarp Rann. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 365. 


This is a delightful book. Though its chapters were originally 
delivered as lectures before an élite Bostonian audience at Lowell 
Institute, the author’s style is admirably exoteric. His numerous 
and at times lengthy quotations from Latin writers would greatly please 


_ St. Jerome, who had no taste for ad verbum translations. The observa- 


tions which Professor Ranp frequently makes throughout his lectures 
are for the most part pertinent and delightful. The most gratifying 
general trait of this work, however, is the author’s sympathetic and 
discerning approach to the men and problems of which he writes. This 
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is not always found in modern books treating the early period of Chris- 
tianity. This reviewer was forcibly struck by the contrast between 
Professor Ranp’s appreciation of Gregory the Great and H. O. Taylor’s 
appreciation of the same pontiff in the first volume of his Mediaeval 
Mind. Ranpv concedes that Gregory was anti-humanistic but he was not 


out-and-out barbarian. Unfortunately, he does not treat of St. Isadore 


of Seville, whom Taylor, making little or no allowance for the intellec- 
tual milieu in which Isadore lived, has treated so harshly. In justice to 
Taylor, however, we should remark that whatever be the shortcomings 
of his first volume, his second volume is far more appreciative and 
charming. | | 
Professor RaNnp’s point of departure in this study is that of the 
classical scholar who would ascertain what use the early Christian 
Church made of pagan culture. His first two chapters are devoted to 


the problem the Church faced in pagan learning and her solution of 


that problem. What had the Church to do with the culture of Greece 
and Rome? The question of pagan culture has always faced the 
Church. We see it in the Renaissance; we have it with us still today— 
at least the paganism, if not the culture. In the early years of 
Christianity, however, an aggravating circumstance was present—the 


existing civilization was predominantly pagan. In this first period, 


therefore, the Church’s attitude was unfavorable toward classical learn- 
> ing, or anti-humanistic. But with the Church’s spread and her contact 
with the more cultivated classes of society, she gradually assimilated 
what was good in pagan literature and philosophy. Beginning with 
St. Paul, who knew how to quote the pagan poets to advantage, the 
author shows the gradual evolution of Christian thought toward the 
great treasures in literature and philosophy which had been amassed 
during the golden ages of Greece and Rome. In Lactantius’ Divine 
Institutes he finds in principle the solution of the Church’s problem, 
namely, that “while the Christian faith finds much in pagan belief and 
pagan morals to avoid, it may, or must, draw freely for its sustenance 


on the thought, the poetry, and the inspiration of the past”. Absolutely 


speaking, it is too strong to say that Christian faith must draw upon 
classical sources for its sustenance. 


Professor Ranp has considered at length four founders of the Middle — 


Ages: St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, Boethius, and St. Augustine. He 


presents St. Ambrose as a mystic. Obviously, we do not expect 4 


treatise on mystical theology. The author does not even attempt to 
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enter the true realm of Christian mysticism, though his opening this 


chapter with St. Bernard and a quotation from De diligendo Deo might 
lead us to believe that he intended doing so. Rather he tarries on the 


_ path to mysticism, which is allegory. St. Ambrose loved to see not only 


in the Seriptures but in all nature a hidden mystic meaning. Under 
the literal sense of the Old Testament were prophesied events of the 
Gospel. In the description of the sea is hidden the picture of a spiritual 
sea visible to the eye of allegory. This allegorical interpretation of 
nature reaches sublimer heights in St. Bonaventure, who saw in all 
creation the “footprints of God ” (vestigia Dei). In our own day a 
humble soul has beautifully exclaimed: “ God, Thou art everywhere. 
Thy footsteps thunder in the heavens. Thy whisper trembles on the 
hills.’ St. Ambrose was read widely in the literature and philosophy 
of Greece and Rome. Some have asserted that in him Christian ethics 
surrendered to the Stoics.. Professor Ranp well remarks that this is 
upside down. It was stoic ethics which capitulated. 

St. Jerome is pictured as a humanist. We easily understand why 
students of Jerome soon fall in love with him. He did not have all 
the qualities of the perfect humanist. His was too. rugged and frank a 
nature for this. His fiery, impetuous temperament did not always 
prompt him to observe the amenities of polite society, though he could 
be nice upon occasion. But Jerome loved literature and knew litera- 
ture. He was the greatest scholar of his time. Even a warning dream 
and a consequent vow could not wean him from his Cicero. He was 
a past master of satire, as we see in those letters which came to Rome 
like dry, scorching winds from the desert retreat whither Jerome had 
fled upon the death of his protector, Pope Damasus. Jerome’s intellec- 
tual interests were various. His translation of the Bible, the Vulgate 
text upon which he labored long and patiently, sustained and inspired 
by his noble friends, Paula and Eustochium, is his monumental work 
which gives him high rank among the scholars of all times. 

Boethius had been happily called “ the last of Romans and first of | 
Scholastics”. With St. Augustine, he shared the honor of wielding 
sovereign influence on early mediaeval Scholasticism. Professor RAND 
is not satisfied with the view that Boethius was a mere preserver of 
past learning. It is certain today that the author of The Consolation 


_ Of Philosohy was a Christian, since Krieg has established the authen- 


ticity of his theological works. Why, then, no indication of Christianity 
in the Consolation? Professor Ranp’s explanation is plausible. 
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Boethius sought to reach the truths of faith along the path of reason, 
and hence no specifically Christian or Biblical traces are found in 
The Consolation of Philosophy. The author gives a brief analysis of 
this famous work, and defends it. against the indictment of Usener, who ~ 
sees in it merely a hybrid of a passage from Aristotle’s [Iporpemrixds 
and a lengthy extract from some neo-platonic work. Professor Ranp 
concludes with a wish for the canonization of Boethius, who, he believes, 
died a Catholic martyr at the hands of the Arian Theodoric. 

St. Jerome was the greatest scholar of his age; St. Augustine, the 
greatest thinker. His study of Cicero was intense before his conversion, 
and the Hortentius brought about his intellectual awakening. After his 
conversion, St. Augustine’s first works, as the Contra Academicos, re- 
flected the style of the Tusculan Disputations. Augustine knew little 
of Plato directly but he was largely influenced by neo-platonism. In 
his philosophy and in his mysticism he was the most influential of 
Christian thinkers upon the mediaeval mind. Professor Ranp has 
chosen to give special attention to his influence on Dante. Augustine’s 
treatise On the Greatness of the Soul (De Quantitate Animae), in which 
are set forth the seven steps by which the soul climbs to its perfection, 
shows the influence of neo-platonic thought with its “ladders.” In 
the Divine Comedy, Dante’s world is built on ladders. The City of God, 
especially the latter half, exalts Rome, a holy city, destined to wield a 
spiritual dominion. In Dante we find the same idea. “ For Dante and 
Augustine all roads lead to Rome—that Rome of which Christ is a 
Roman.” Both were influenced by Virgil’s Aeneid and the fatum 
Romanum. But Dante saw realized what Augustine had dreamed. 
Plato, Cicero, and Virgil, then, were the classical writers to whom 
Augustine specially turned. In his De Doctrina Christiana he recognizes 
the study of the Classics as a necessary preparation for the attainment 
of the high and distinctively Christian learning. But in his Retrac- 
tiones, Augustine confesses that he had given too great an importance 
to the cultural studies which are no criterion of sanctity. 

Professor Ranp devotes two excellent chapters to Christian poetry 
and to the new education of the fourth century. Christian epic poetry, 
which mingled Biblical narrative with pagan allusions, was preceded by 
two humbler kinds of poetry which the author calls apologetic and 
didactic. But the Christian hymn, such as the Aeterne rerum conditor 
of St. Ambrose, was the most original contribution of Christianity to 
poetry. Prudentius, who wrote the best of Christian poetry, composed 
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a unique type of hymn which was expository and obviously not meant 


for liturgical services. The Latin hymn, however, reached its perfection 
only in the Middle Ages, and one thinks of the exquisite Adoro Te, 
O Sacrum Convivium, or Pange Lingua of St. Thomas. 

The fourth century was one of the great creative periods in the history 
of education. The trivium and quadrivium made up the course of 
undergraduate study. The fourth century believed in mental discipline 
and cultural training. The author emphasizes the important place 


-monasticism held in the education of the day, especially after Cassio- 


dorus exchanged the toga for the cowl. Monasticism succeeded because 
it preserved the learning of the past, offset the destructive elements in 
barbarism, and contributed largely to the spread of Christianity. 

We are grateful to Professor Ranp for this scholarly and delightful 
work. If “a humanist is one who has a love of things human; one 
whose regard is centered on the world about him and the best that man 
has done, . . . one who has a passion for manuscripts which he would 
like to discover, beg, borrow, or steal ...”, then we think Professor 
Ranp has just claim to the title of humanist in the best sense of that 

P. S. Moore. 


Holy Cross College, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Probleme der Gotteserkenntnis. Veroffentlichungen der Albertus- 


Magnus-Akademie zu Koeln. Muenster: Aschendorff, 1928. 
Pp. 224. 


The above “ Problems of Theodicy” are published under the auspices 
of the young and vigorous Catholic Institute of Philosophy of Cologne. 
They contain a series of six lectures given during the Extension Course 
of the Institute in October 1926, by a number of representative 
German university professors. 

The first paper, “ Modern Metaphysical Notions and Our Knowledge 
of God” by Gottlieb Soehngen, reviews in a clear and incisive manner 
the various metaphysical attitudes of our day face to face with the 
primary problem of theodicy: Kant’s critique of the traditional argu- 
ments; the differing intuitionist views of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Berg- 
son; the inductive metaphysics of Fechner, Kuelpe; Nicolai Hart- 
mann’s new problem-metaphysics and the interesting and arresting 
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Wesens-Metaphysik reared upon phenomenological grounds and methods 
of intuition by the brilliant Max Scheler. 

In an essay on the “ Principle of Causality and Our Knowledge of 
God”, Artur Schneider analyzes Hume’s and Kant’s position con- 
cerning the principle of causality; the empirical positivism of Comte, © 
and Mill; the various new-Kantian attitudes; and finally Geyser’s recent 
attempt to found the law of causality upon intuition and reflection, 
taking our inner experience as a starting point; as also his simultaneous 
endeavor to establish the validity of the principle of causality in an 
empiric inductive fashion. Neither of these attempts seems to us quite 
convincing. 

The well-known professor of Bonn, Adolf Dyroff, ¢ gives us a discern- 
ing discussion of the “ Ontological Argument of St. Anselm”’ in its 
historical setting. It is Dr. Dyroff’s view that St. Anselm did not 
intend to construct his famous argument 4 priori: but that the argument 
starts with the psychological fact of faith found in the’ soul by grace, 
and is conditioned by the Augustinian theory that all human truth 
is ultimately founded in, and, in so far, caused by God. Adlhoch puts 
_ this dialectic thought of Anselm as follows: he who does not believe 
will not experience and he who does not experience, will not understand 
this truth. 

In a fourth paper on the “Proof for the Existence of God” based 
upon man’s desire for happiness, the author, Joseph Gredt, gives an 
unfamiliar turn to a familiar argument. He would clothe this moral 
argument with metaphysical value by subsuming it under the sete 
argument of St. Thomas ex gradibus perfectionum. — : 

Karl Feckes directs our attention to the problem involved in the 
“ Analogical Character of Our Knowledge of God”. Our knowledge 
of God, based as it is upon the perfections of creatures is neither 
directly nor equivalently intuitive; it is based upon the analogous 
perfections of creatures, and arrived at by reasoning back to the emi- 
nent possession of these same qualities by the Creator. Still it pos- 
sesses absolute value, because it rests upon the same principle of 
causality which underlies our arguments for the existence of God. 
This principle ulteriorly rests upon the principle of contradiction, and 
in turn this latter rests upon the laws of being. But being is in its 
innermost folds analogous. The validity of our analogical knowledge 
of God’s nature hence must be identified with a validity of the 
principle of 
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A final paper i. Artur Elfes deals with the “Genetic Structure of 
Our Knowledge of God.” God made man to His image and likeness. 
A close study of man’s nature, especially his intellectual and spiritual 


_ makeup in its natural and supernatural potencies, will therefore dis- 
- elose the Divine nature and life, the being and personality of God. 


Thus the author makes the image reveal to us its Urbild. 

Altogether, we have here six readable and instructive essays intended 
to come to the aid of and to meet the intellectual needs of cultured 
circles, the modern academic mind in its search after a satisfactory 


answer to the “whence” and “whither” of human existence, amid 


the difficulties and hesitancies prevailing in the scientific and speculative 

mental world of our day. | | 
BerarD Voer. 

Butler, N. J. | 


Progressive Scholasticism. By GERARDO BRUNI. Authorized transla- 
tion from the Italian by John S. Zybura. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1929.. Pp. xxxviii + 185. 


It is a pleasure to announce the authorized translation by Dr. Zybura 
of Brunr’s Riflessioni Sulla Scolastica, a review of which has already 
appeared in The New Scholasticism (II, 1928, 80-81). Scholastic and 
ron-Scholastic scholars can read this book with profit. Scholastics will 
find in it an original and bold presentation of the position New 
Scholasticism must take both toward the past and present, if it is to 
remain and develop as a living system of thought. Non-Scholasties 
will find in it a veritable revelation. 

Dr. Bruni devotes the first section of his book—Scholastie Philosophy 
and the ‘Problem of its Freedom—to an historico-genetie treatment 
of the problem of the relations between philosophy and theology, 
reason and faith. The analysis of the influence exercised by the 
platonic theory of the idea in the genesis of the “ theological attitude ”, 
prevalent during the early Scholastic period, and of the part played 
by Aristotelian metaphysics in the emancipation of philosophy as an 
autonomous science, may be new even to some Scholastic thinkers. 
Non-Scholastie students will discover in the Thomistie solution of this 
problem, which gave to philosophy an independent domain of research, 


an adequate answer to the charge that Scholastic philosophy i is merely 


the handmaid of Scholastic theology. 
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It is the second section of this work—Scholasticism and the Historical 
Problem—that commands our attention. The view Dr. Brunt sets forth 
is of the greatest importance both to New Scholasticism and to modern ~ 
philosophy. Dr. Bruni’s thesis may be summarized as follows: The 
truth-content of philosophy is distinct from the philosophic systems 
which embody it. This truth-content is immortal and perdures from 
age to age through the continuity of history. Philosophie systems come 
and go in time and are the children of the milieux from which they 
spring. Applied to the Middle Ages the truth-content (Scholasticism) 
is not to be identified with the Scholastic systems. When these latter 
had outlived the civilization in which they were indigenous, and failed 
to re-vitalize themselves by a living contact with the new civilization 
of the fifteenth century (or even of the later fourteenth century), they 
became deeply decadent. But Scholasticism lived on and was taken up, 
though not without a large admixture of error, by succeeding systems, 
which down to the present day have boasted of being anti-Scholastic. 

A New Scholasticism has recently arisen. Some of its members, how- 
ever, have taken a wrong attitude toward history and have identified 
the immortal truth-content of philosophy with the mediaeval Scholastic 
systems. For them, the task of New Scholasticism is merely to resurrect 
these mediaeval systems. Dr. Bruni has no patience with those who 
hold this view and accuses them of worshipping an ultra-metaphysical 
idol, the concept of a.static truth, imprisoned in a mediaeval system, 
and impervious to the march of progress and the continuity of 
history. Modern philosophers sin in the opposite extreme. They 
_ deny the very existence of an immortal truth-content. Each age receives 
no heritage from the past, which must be re-thought and assimilated in 
a living philosophic synthesis, but is doomed to begin anew its quest 
of truth, the result of which the following age will in its turn discard. 
Dr. Bruni calls this absolute relativism the anti-metaphysical idol, be- 
fore which non-scholastic thinkers prostrate. | 

This presentation of the problem which faces New Scholasticism is 
original and daring, though its underlying thought is not altogether 
new. Cardinal Mercier expressed it, and Dr. Bruni acknowledges his 
indebtedness to several other outstanding Neo-Scholastics, especially to 
Professor Olgiati of the University of the Sacred Heart in Milan. 
This reviewer believes that in substance the position taken by Dr. BrunI > 
is shared by the majority of eminent Neo-Scholastics. _ 

If New Scholasticism is to live and grow it must be a philosophical 
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synthesis of the present and of the future, not of the past. However 
great may be our admiration for the mediaeval systems of philosophy, 
_ perfection was not reached, truth did not atrophy, nor did the need of 
original thinking cease. When these systems lost living contact with 
the new civilization of the fifteenth century, their immortal truth-content 
was taken up, though not without a large admixture of error, by new 
systems which arose. 

What, then, is the task of the New Scholasticism? The sensei out 
of truth wherever found. It must be eclectic, as was its patron saint, 
Thomas Aquinas, and carry on a tireless research into the philosophies 
of the past and present. New Scholasticism must recognize the develop- 
ment and growth of truth—vetera, novis augere—nourished by the 
wealth of data which modern scientific progress furnishes. Once its 
researches have become sufficiently complete, N ew Scholasticism must 
begin its own synthesis, more perfect than any that has gone before. 

Dr. BRUNI recognizes that the truth-content of Thomism must be the 
basis of this synthesis, and hence Thomism must be known. We believe 
that Scotism and other mediaeval systems of importance should also 
be known. And this knowledge. implies a revival of these systems. 
A distinction, therefore, is in order between the revival of a system and 
the mere revival of a system. We agree with Dr. Bruni thut the mere 
revival of a mediaeval system of philosophy, as a closed system of 
thought, has no place in New Scholasticism. But the revival of the 
great mediaeval systems through historical research and through com- 
mentaries, both dialectical and historico-genetic, as a prerequisite to the 
investigation of their truth-content, remains an important part in New 
Scholastic activity. 

Such revival of mediaeval Scholastic systems does not contradict 
Dr. Bruntr’s thesis. New Scholasticism is a living, intellectual organism. 
To grow and develop it must assimilate the food of truth, drawn 
from every source of philosophic speculation and of scientific progress. 
In its searchings for this food, which alone can sustain its life, New 
Scholasticism must heed the warning of St. Thomas that the certainty 
of truth, and not love or hatred of its source, should motivate us in our 
investigations. (XI Metaph. lect. 6) 

Dr. Zybura deserves the gratitude of American ohilessghatl and 
_ students of philosophy. The English of his translation is clear and 
pleasing, while in his Foreword he again manifests that broad, philoso- 
phic outlook which definitively excludes him from the worshippers of 
an idol. 
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One small defect should be noted. The substitution of op. ctt. in 
the foot-notes for the title of a book quoted is convenient, and, within 
limits, permissible, but its abuse should be avoided. This otherwise — 
excellent work sins throughout in this matter. On page 27, moreover, 
we find in the foot-notes “Cfr. DeWulf, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 93 sq.”. 
This reviewer, after a rather long search, failed to find any work by 
DeWulf cited in the preceding pages of the translation and introduc- 
tion. A more restricted use of op. cit. would save readers a deal of time. 


P.-S. Moore. 


Holy Cross College, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Religion Without God. By Futon J. SHEEN. New York : Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1928. Pp. xiv + 368. 


Perhaps the strangest product of modern thought is a religion 
without God. A psychology without a soul is absurd enough, but 
religion without God seems so utterly preposterous on the very face 
of it that it is difficult to realize how the mind of man could conceive 
such a thing. It goes without saying that to speak of religion without 
God becomes possible only when the concept of religion has ben emptied _ 
of its traditional content and distorted from its original meaning. 
That is the very thing that has happened. When thinkers of our 
day use the word they put a construction on it that is totally foreign 
to its historical signification. ‘The idea has been reduced to a mere 
shadow of its one time self. Dr. SHEEN interestingly traces the gradual 
degradation of the concept in modern philosophy, showing, at the same 
time, how the unwarranted assumptions that lie at the basis of modern 
speculation are responsible for this deterioration. Nominalism, empiri- — 
cism and voluntarism are the sources of the new concept so completely 
at variance with common sense and so self-repugnant in its structure. 
How unsatisfactory the concept is may be gathered from the fact that 
no two philosophers agree in their definition and that the most hope- 
less confusion prevails among them with respect to this.subject. The 
author quotes more than a score of definitions, some of which might 
adorn the pages of ‘ Life’ but are hardly worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Among these appears the following gem: “ Religion is a projec- 
tion in the roaring loom of time of a concentration or unified complex | 
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of psychical values” (Jos. A. Leighton, Man and Cosmos). In this 
definition manifestly the last vestige of the original meaning has 
evaporated. The others are constructed, more or less, after the same 
pattern. The philosophy of today has a new language and that is 
nowhere more evident than when it speaks of religion or of God. 
But why this concern of modern thought for religion? Why should 
a non-theistic philosophy so anxiously and tenaciously cling to the 
notion of religion? Why not, after having scrapped the idea of a 
personal God, drop religion altogether? A philosophy that makes no 
provision for man’s religious needs and aspirations can have no human 
appeal. The philosopher of today, therefore, finds himself compelled 
to make a bow to religion. A religious gesture is expected of him. 
Rising to the emergency he invents a religion without God, which he 
trusts will satisfy man’s ineradicable religious instincts. Besides, 
religion is indispensable to safeguard the highest values of human 
life and civilization. Hence, at all costs religion must be saved. If 
there is no transcendental God, we must make shift with a godless 
religion. Man will not be denied a religion of some kind. 
_ The invention of a religion without God may be looked upon as a 
tour de force, but more than anything else it shows up the sorry plight 
_ into which modern speculation has fallen. Man wants a religion. But 
the philosophy of the hour cannot give him the genuine article. It can 
only offer a subjective religion with no objective term, because it finds 
the road to the realm of metaphysics completely blocked. Religion 
without God is the religion of pure experience; the only substitute for 
religion which a philosophy that has abandoned metaphysics can give. 
Critical reflection is unable to accept this solution. Sooner or later it 
will come to the conclusion that a need that corresponds to no objective 
reality is something pathological. The present respect for religion, 
which the modern philosopher affects and which is not without a touch 
of hypocrisy, will then again turn into the cynical contempt that re- 
gards religion as a disease. Already Mr. Everett Dean Martin asks: 
“Why must we invent fictions in order to live, in order to find the 
meaning and value of our world?” (The Mystery of Religion.) That 
is the cycle which the religion without God will run. It will end in 
plain and frank irreligion unless man ceases to be a rational being. 
One cannot read the scholarly work of the author without being im- 
pressed with the futility of this new concept of religion, which can 
neither be theoretically justified nor work in practice. Built on shifting 
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sand it surely cannot sustain the values for the support of which it has 
been devised. There remains but one alternative: modern philosophy 
will either have to renounce religion altogether or bring back God. It 
cannot have the one without the other. The author has rendered a 
valuable service to sound and sane thinking by making this absolutely 
clear. His argument culminates in the conclusion that modern thought 
has been caught in a cul de sac from which it can extricate itself only 
by completely retracing its steps. | 

The book constitutes a valuable contribution to the literature of 
religious philosophy. It bespeaks great familiarity with modern 
thought in all its ramifications and, especially, its sources and deeper 
trends. A little overschematization and occasional redundancy no doubt — 
are due to its didactic purpose, for it apparently embodies lectures that 
were delivered viva voce. To the same fact, however, it also owes a 
certain freshness of treatment and a human touch that are usually 
associated only with the spoken word. It appeals not only to the 
philosophical fraternity but to all who are interested in the cultural 
aspects of philosophical problems. 
CHarLes P. BRUEHL. 


St. Charles’ Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Principles and Problems of Right Thinking. By Epwin ARTHUR > 
Burtr. New York: Harper and Bros., 1928. Pp. xii + 590. 


Professor Burtt of the University of Chicago offers this treatise as 
a textbook for the lately popular orientation courses as well as the 
more formal treatment of logic. As such, it will undoubtedly be com- 
pared with Introduction to Reflectwe Thinking by the Columbia Asso- 
ciates in Philosophy. Both works represent a very acceptable change 
generally in the field of logic. It has become almost a byword that 
colleges and universities have been woefully failing in their prime 
purpose of inculcating rigidly critical habits in reflective thinking. 
Perhaps the texts for courses designed to meet this purpose have been 
in some part the reason for the failure. Apparently so divorced from 
the realities of everyday thinking, so utterably uninteresting, and tak- 
ing little cognizance of contributions from modern psychology, they 
were content to repeat in stilted language the moods and figures of 
formal logic, as though this were the last word upon the subject. With 
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the advent in modern times of a more extended discussion of the theory 
of induction generally and of its peculiar difficulties in each of the 
sciences, new life has been infused into the ancient science of sciences 
which bids fair to make logic the important study it should be in the 
college curriculum. Dr. Burrt’s presentation gives every evidence of 
that new vitality. In general conception at least, it is quite ideal, built 
as it is on Professor John Dewey’s well-known analysis of a unit of 
reflection. The steps in the unit: the felt perplexity, its clearer under- 
standing through extended observation, the suggested solutions, reason- 
ing as to the consequences involved in the solution, and, in certain 
types of thought, experimental verification, give occasion for extended 
and illuminating analysis. The ordinary matter of formal logic is 
treated under this fourth step in a rather condensed form, a concession 
as it were to the older types of logic. Nothing is gained, however, for 
clearness and naturalness of development by the failure to follow the 
traditional order of concept, judgment and reasoning, even though the 
- author desires avowedly to get as far away from tradition as it is in 
any way possible. A preliminary chapter on the hindrances and aids 
to right thinking is particularly representative of the author’s close- 
ness to the realities of thinking problems, if we may use that somewhat 
paradoxical phrase, and should be immensely helpful to the student. 
The very current examples throughout the whole text are also typical 
of the same human approach. 

The author concludes by applying his study of the conditions of 
right thinking to the field of more purely scientific fact and then to the 
difficult problems encountered in the so-called extra-scientific value 
thinking of ethics, law, history, metaphysics, aesthetics, and religion. 
In the former, the net result must be a definite enhancement of the 
scientific attitude toward reality on the part of the student. In the 
latter, there is at least no shirking of a task which should long ago 
- have been professionally recognized as the problem of the logician, 
unless we decide to provide a new division of — for this most 
fundamental problem of values. | 

Naturally in this last section each reader will find mont of his excep- 
tions. On any basis Christian principles as they influence ethical 
thinking must have a place at least beside the consideration of utili- 
tarian and Kantian principles, especially if it is true, as the author 
says, that “correct thinking is itself always more valuable than any 
other value at stake, as being the most dependable way of realizing 
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further values.” As the author himself suggests, not all metaphysicians 
will accept the position that philosophical thinking involves a process 
of evaluation. Nor does the approval of Hume’s principle on belief in 
miracles in religious reflection “ that no testimony is sufficient to estab-— 
lish a miracle unless the testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous than the fact which it endeavors to estab- 
lish’, become more legitimate by reiteration. It seems hardly worth 
while to repeat the refutation. The question of a miracle is simply 
the question of a fact, requiring indeed exceedingly exact testimony by 
reason of its extraordinary character, but nevertheless still remaining 
a fact. We must record similar objections to much that is said con- 
cerning the character of biblical testimony and as to scientific evolu- 
tion in relation to religious thought, but their discussion would go far 
beyond the confines of a brief review. On the whole, the text is so 
far above the ordinary treatment of its important subject that no stu- 
dent who is introduced to logic through this presentation can but be 
imbued with real enthusiasm for the right exercise of the faculty which 

makes him distinctively human. | : 
| CHARLES A. Harr. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The New Morality. By Durant Drake. oow York: Macmillari Co., 
1928. Pp. 359. 


No one at all informed on the drift of contemporary thought will be 
surprised at this attempt to devise a “new” theory or science of morals. 
It is a normal and perhaps an inevitable result of the exaggerated 
“ natural-science ” cult which, laboring under the obsession of man’s so- 
called animalhood, with its consequent anti-intellectualistic attitude and 
contempt for authority as a source of certitude, insists on casting over- 
board all historical and philosophical world-views, and setting up one 
that it is pleased to call a “scientific” world-view. It is in this spirit 
that Professor DRAKE writes the present volume. Hence in Chapter 
I we find him deriving (and by the easy process of unsupported as- 
sertion) morality from “ our pre-human ancestors ”’, and accounting for 
types of behavior by the long discredited theory of natural selection and 
survival of the fittest. Thus he is “ pretty sure, a priori, that morality, 
like our various bodily organs, has en, persisted, developed 
because of its usefulness ” (p. 3). 
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Having thus committed himself to the now extinct Darwinian philoso- 
phy, he next proceeds to get rid of the “ supposed supernatural origin ~ 
of morality”. Accordingly he repeats the hackneyed theory of the 
fear-genesis of religion, and brushes aside as so much myth and idle 
imagination the belief in Divine Revelation and the moral codes 
grounded thereon. The history of Revelation must be placed in the 
same category of literature as the commands of Zeus and Apollo 
recorded in Homer’s poems. Moreover, such a morality, he contends, 
is dangerous. It resists correction and, among other things, serves 
“to impede the free discussion of such important matters as divorce 
and birth control ”. (p. 9) The real objection, of course, lies in the 
authority inherent in such systems, for “authoritarian morality is a 
blindfolded morality ”. (p. 9) Thus the diatribe continues, but what 
is the new structure that is to be reared upon the ruins of the old? 
“By the ‘new morality’ I mean”, says Drake, “the morality which, 
basing itself solidly upon observation of the results of conduct, con- 
sciously aims to secure the maximum of attainable happiness for man- 
kind”. (page v) Morality is to be judged solely by “ the natural con- 
sequences of acts’’. This he ealls the scientific experimental attitude, 
and in order properly. to browbeat those who may be unwilling to 
agree with him, he notes that this is the view that is “ becoming dif- 
fused among the more educated classes”. An act is morally good if it 
has good results, bad if it has bad results. “ But the only thing that 
matters, ultimately, is the kind of feelings sentient creatures have. .. . 
Yet it is not widely recognized <a ee morality actually serves to 
foster human happiness or lessen human suffering, and that this is, 
ultimately, its only raison d’étre.” (p. 24) ee 

This of course is not new moral theory at all, but merely a reassertion 
of nineteenth century hedonism. The element of novelty consists merely 
in a more thorough-going hostility to everything traditional and in the 
violent presumption that Christianity has not only failed but also that 
it has been responsible both for lack of progress in moral science and 
for much misery and unhappiness as well. Books of this kind—of 
which a goodly number are appearing—can do nothing but harm. 
Based as they are upon a fictitious conception of God and of man, 
and advocating a method of study for moral problems that is largely 
not applicable to the material in hand, they will but intensify the chaos 
into which the attempt to divorce morality from religion has already 
plunged both. It is doubly unfortunate that this volume is one of a 
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“Philosophy for the Layman” series. For it is precisely the “layman ” 
who lacks the critical insight to detect the unwarranted assumptions and 
half-truths upon which they are built. | | 

CHarues C. MILTNER, 
Unwersity of Notre Dame. | 


By James A. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1928. Pp. x + 243. 


Father McWi.u1ams’ training and experience have made him an 
uncommonly competent author of a textbook in cosmology. He has 
been an instructor in logic at St. Mary’s College, Kansas, and at 
Loyola University, Chicago; professor of philosophy in Campion Col- 
lege, Wisconsin; professor of criteriology and general metaphysics, 
and then for years, professor of cosmology in St. Louis University. 
With this background of teaching experience, fully aware of the diffi- 
culties inherent in his subject and its teaching, he went to Europe 
for a year’s research study and consultation on cosmology before he 
wrote his book. In Europe he was afforded the opportunity of coming 
in contact with the most active and fruitful Neo-scholastic schools. 
At Louvain, he consulted, among others, the late Canon Nys, the 
“dean of cosmologists ”, for whose work he entertains the profoundest — 
respect.1 At Jersey, he met Pére Descogs, with whose teaching as ex- 
pressed in his Essai Critique sur L’Hylemorphisme he is thoroughly 
familiar. While in Rome he met the many outstanding Scholastics 
who gathered at the International Thomistic Congress, in April 1925. 
Those who were fortunate enough to be present at these meetings, 
will recall with pleasure the discussion-provoking papers, directly or 
indirectly cosmological, of Garrigou-Lagrange, De Munnynck, Hoenen, 
and Gredt. At this same Congress, Father McWilliams read and de- 
fended a paper, De Discontinuitate Materiae. 

Father McWi.u1ams has written an elementary course in cosmology 
which, as a whole, is so clearly exposed and aptly illustrated that it 
is quite within the grasp of even the slower pupils. He has, moreover, 
kept before his mind the thought that “ cosmology, as a special branch 
of philosophy must not degenerate into a purely scientific treatise nor 
on the contrary must it merge into general metaphysics” (p. vi). 


1 Cf. Father McWilliams’ review of Nys’ ' “ Cosmologie,” The New Scholas- | 
ticiem, II (1928), 395 and 396. 
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The work is divided into four parts. In the first part (pp. 1-58), 
which discusses the “ Universe in General”, we find theses bearing on 
the magnitude of the universe, teleology, inorganic evolution, entropy 
and the future of the world, and monism. The second part, which 
treats of “the common properties of bodies” is divided into two sec- 
tions. In the first of these (pp. 59-127) extension, dynamism, the 
essence of corporeal substance, space and time are treated. Activity 


of bodies is the subject developed in the second section (pp. 129-179). 


Herein we meet the questions of efficiency, physical laws, physical 
necessity and miracles. The third part, (pp. 181-210) which is devoted 
to the specific properties of bodies develops theses on atomism and 
substantial form. The fourth and shortest part, (pp. 211-231) is en- 
tirely devoted to the support of the thesis “that primary matter even 
in inorganic bodies, is not merely conceptually but also physically 
distinct from substantial form.” Such problems of contemporary in- 
terest as the probability of other human races (pp. 9-12), non-Eu- 
clidean space (pp. 106-108), the Einstein theory (pp. 122-126) are 
exposed and evaluated, though no thesis is devoted to any one of them. 
It will be noted that life is not formally treated in this work. How- 
ever, in proving the theses on finality and physical laws the author 
permits “excursions of our thought into the vegetative and animal 
realms” (p. 146). Be it noted too, that the author suggests that the 
theses on the essence of corporeal substance (pp. 87-95) and that on 
the essential composition of bodies (pp. 213-231) may be omitted in 
an undergraduate course. 

The plan of the book is interesting. One thesis is pa in each 
chapter. The “thesis ” form is strictly adhered to in the development 
of the more important questions. It is worth noting that Father 


McCormick, whose Scholastic Metaphysics? appeared almost simul- 


taneously with the book presently under consideration, says in the 


’ preface to his book, that it has not “ seemed necessary or even desirable 


to adhere to the thesis form of presentation which has come to be 
customary in the Latin manuals. It was felt that it would be of greater 
advantage to the student if he were to work out the “theses” for 
himself from the materials presented in the text and references”. 
Adhuc sub judice lis est. At the end of each chapter there is found 
a list of “ Topics for Discussion.” These being well chosen, and often 


extremely suggestive, afford ample opportunity for the development 


. Scholastic Metaphysics (Chicago: Loyola University Press) p. iv. 
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of questions which are not treated formally in the text. The “topics” 
are followed by a list of references to English periodicals and books, 
and thus students are introduced to such works as Mercier’s M anual, 
Baschab’s Manual, cosmological articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
the Brittanica, and the only volume of O’Neill’s Cosmology that has 
as yet appeared—surely not a too exorbitant reference library. Most 
of these references are quite specific, citing the chapters or pages to 
be read, and thus the chances of their being read are so much the 
greater. References to periodical publications are numerous, but in 
no case is the name of the author of the article, or the year of pub- 
lication given us. This oversight on the author’s part is to be regretted. 
At the end of the book we find a bibliography in cosmology which 
is divided into four sections devoted to English, Latin, French and 
German works respectively. The selection of works is quite good but 
we find no indication of the date of publication of any of the works 
cited. In the French section one would never guess that “ Renoirte 
F. La Critique Einsteinienne (Louvain U.) ” referred to an article 
which appeared in the August 1924 number of the Revue Néo-Sco- 
lastique, (pp. 267-298). One misses from the same section the two 
classics of Canon Nys, La ‘Notion D’Espace and La Notion De 
Temps. In the German section one might legitimately expect to find 
Schwertschlager’s Philosophie der Natur® but one is disappointed. 
In the English section we are delighted to find Andrade’s “ The Struc- 
ture of the Atom” but we regret to find no reference to the same 
author’s splendid, reasonably priced, crystal-clear little book, What is 
the Atom.* Perhaps the latter of the two would be more helpful to 
the college student. In a future edition, the English Dominican trans- 
lation of the Summa Contra Gentiles, Book III, which appeared too 
late to be included in the present edition, will surely find its place in 
the bibliography, inasmuch as the Latin edition of the whole work is 
now cited, as are St. Thomas’s other works which treat of cosmological 
problems. If Gruender’s De Qualitatibus Sensibilibus merits citation, 
as indeed it does, perhaps justice would demand the inclusion of Gredt’s 
De Cognitione Sensuuwm Externorum. | 
The author’s teaching on questions which have provoked age-old 
controversies will not, of course, go unchallenged. One does not find 


* Band III und IV der Philosophischen Handbibliothek (2 Auflage, 
Muenchen, Koesel & Pastel), 1922. 
«E. N. de C. Andrade (New York: Harper and Brothers), 1927. 
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any distinction drawn between actually infinite multitude and actually 
infinite number and, as a consequence, we read (p. 8) “since a universe 
of infinite extent involves the possibility of such a number, such a 
universe is impossible in concept.” In discussing the possibility of an 
eternal world (p. 45), clearly distinguishing between the creation of 
the world and its duration, he explains St. Thomas’ position in the 
question as due to the fact that he “ feared it should be an uncalled-for 
affront to his Arabian adversaries to assert that their thesis was in- 
- trinsically absurd ”, and on p. 46, “St. Thomas was a neutral in the 
discussion withholding his assent until he should have proof. For all 
that, an ‘eternal’ world seems to be a contradiction.” Perhaps Donat’s 
reserve in this question, is more commendable, when he writes: 


Ergo neque ex obscuritatibus quae in ista (i. e. actu infinita) multitudine 
inveniuntur, ejus impossibilitatem inferre licet.5 Eadem enim, quae de ista 
(i. e. multitudine actu infinita) etiam dicenda sunt de magnitudine actu 
infinita.6 And again: De interna repugnantia multitudinis actu infinitae 

non satis constare videtur.”7 ... . 


es The specific difference which discriminates body from spirit is in- 
dicated by declaring that a body has integral parts whereas a spirit 
has no such parts.” (p. 88) Discussing the formal effect of quantity, 
“it seems sufficient to hold the last named (i. e. aptitude or exigency of 
extension) since it implies all the rest and still — short of actual 
extension ”’ (p. 93). 

At the same time we do not wish to call in inti the certainty of 
our sense perceptions and hence do not recognize Locke’s division of 
“primary and secondary qualities” (p. 140). Does this not need some 
qualification ? 

“A moral impossibility is whatever is iia the power of the human 
will to achieve.” (p. 155). 

Is it charity which prompts the author to class Buechner and Haeckel 
among Christian philosophers? (p. 187). 

Father MoWitu1aMs believes that “a solid and definite philosophy 
of the inorganic world has been attained when the fact of substantial 
form is vindicated’? and that “the question whether inorganic forms 
are not only conceptually but also physically distinct from matter is 
of much less importance to cosmology, and if the. arguments for that 
- distinction are not always convincing no one need fear that the strong- 


Ontologia, p. 144. 
* Ontologia, p. 139. 7 Cosmologia, p. 337. 
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hold of Scholastic cosmology is for that reason being undermined.” ® 
Therefore we find Chapter XVIII of the present work, devoted to 
establishing the existence of substantial form “as an alternative to 
Materialistic Atomism and not as opposed to mere matter.” (p. 197). 
The argument advanced is, that the types found in inorganic matter 
demand substantial form as their explanation. The second question 
which bears on the nature of the distinction between matter and form, 
is treated apart as we have remarked above. We read, “In short 
there is no transmutation known to us... The upshot of all this is 
that the principal argument (transmutation of elements) which Aris- 
totle and the Scholastics relied upon to prove the physical distinction 
between matter and form is no longer available.” (p. 217) Again on 
page 227 we read, “ Aristotelians of the earlier day were satisfied 
_ about the transmutation of elements and so did not energetically seek 
any other proof for the physical distinction of matter and form. 
Avicenna, however, did explicitly use the argument from extension 
and activity. Others alluded to it with approval as St. Bonaventure, 
St. Thomas, Suarez.” Neglecting the “ questions of substantial change, 
specific differences and particular supposits,’”’ he continues, “ We argue 
from the universal characteristics of all bodies, namely extension and 
activity and from these we draw the conclusion that every body must 
-ulitmately be composed of two essential parts, one the principle of its 
extension, the other the principle of its activity. That the former 
principle is rightly called the matter and the latter the form follows 
from the character of the two principles.” (p. 277). 

Adopting Palmieri’s criterion of the individual, he teaches (p. 221) 
that “each isolated molecule qualifies as an individual of inorganic 
matter,” ... “Some also hold that the molecules lose their indi- 
viduality in the crystal which then becomes the supposit.” 

Throughout the book one finds evidence of the author’s own just 
evaluation of modern science and its relation to cosmology. He warns 
his readers of the danger of misunderstanding writers in the field of 
mathematical physics particularly, remarking (p. 83) “ What they 
mean and what we understand re frequently two quite different 
things.” One regrets, then, that, at least, a chapter was not devoted 
to developing at length the value and limitations of those positive 
sciences which bear on the inorganic world. It were easy for a former | 
criteriology professor to write such a chapter guided as he could be 
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by the direction so excellently given in Dario’s Praelectiones Cosmolo- 

giae, and particularly in Renoirte’s article, “La théorie physique,” 

Revue Néo-Scolastique, November, 1923. As the omission of such a 

chapter from Frank’s otherwise excellent “ Philosophia Naturalis ” has 

been lamented,® so may it be here. 
Francis X. Downrna. 

Institute of Philosophy, 
Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 


Religion Coming of Age. By Roy Woop SELLARS. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1928. Pp. 289. 


The Scientific World View. By Witiiam Kay Wauuace. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1928. Pp. 308. 


: Religion Coming of Age is the venture of a well-known philosopher 


of realism into the field of religion. The general thesis is that today 
there is a new world vision which dispenses not only with Christian 
religion but even with a belief in God. The dissolvents of the tradi- 
tion in favor of theism have been, for the most part, science and 
secularism. The three sciences which have contributed powerfully to 
antiquate traditional religion have been astronomy, biology, and psy- 
chology. Christianity is but one of the phases in the evolution of reli- 
gion, and a phase which has already passed. 

Dr. SELLARS believes that we now stand on the threshold of an en- 
tirely new kind of religion which will avail itself of the realistic view 
of knowledge and which might be called the religion of naturalism. 
“Naturalism is the expression of the desire for explanation in terms 


of objects which can be handled and studied in accordance with scien- 
-tifie methods and is opposed to what we may — call mythology 


and supernaturalism.” 

The religion of naturalism, the author believes, has many advantages: 
it is in accord with science, or rather born of science; ; it dispenses 
with the necessity of accounting for the origin of the universe; as well 
as the immortality of the soul. But how will religion deal with man’s 


-solitariness, for this according to Professor Whitehead, is the essence 


of religion ? Dr. Seiuars suggests that man take the universe as “his 


°Cf. Joseph Merten’s review of Frank’s “ Philosophia Naturalis,” 
Archives de Philosophie IV (1926), 324. : 
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cosmic companion.” The great advantage of this view over a belief in 
God would be “ the relinquishment of the quest for a companion behind 
nature would bring more interest in social construction.” 

This book purports to be a scientific work, and in this connection | 
we have only one criticism to make of it—it is too unscientific. Our 

First of all, if science means anything it means “ up-to-dateness.” 
But Dr. Sztxars is still living in the science of the nineteenth century 
with its Drapers and Whites who believed that the conclusions of science 
were final, dogmatic, and absolute. Science in the twentieth century 
does not mean absoluteness, but approximation; not dogmatism, but 
hypothesis; not finality but tentativeness. Dingler, Millikan, Duhem, 
Lewis, Eddington, Poincaré, and Ritchie are among the reputed philoso- 
phers of science of our day, and yet not one of them believes that 
their conclusions are final enough to serve as the foundation, not of 
religion, but even of a whole system of physics. If a reputed scientist. 
like Dr. Eddington, voicing the sentiments of scientific contemporaries, 
says that “the cyclic scheme of physics presupposes a background 
outside of the scope of its investigation ”, it ill behooves a philosopher 
to say that physics is the background of religion, and particularly | 
when he desires to be in perfect accord with science. , 

The book is unscientific for still another reason: It lacks sound 
reasoning which must always accompany scientific procedure. For 
example, a philosopher who says that “the idea of creation has been 
replaced by that of evolution,” misses the elementary distinction be- 
tween the ‘how’ and the ‘why.’ Evolution is merely one of the pos- 
sible processes of creation, and the problem of ‘how’ things progress 
is quite distinct from the ‘why’ there are things to progress. The 
author seems to believe that by dwelling on millions of years of evolu- 
tion he does away with the necessity of a cause. This is like saying 
that if the crank of an engine were sufficiently long it would be a 

The author pleads at great length for evolution, which, if anything, 
certainly means the development of lower life into higher life. But — 
he also contends for a “naturalizing the spiritual”, which, if any- 
thing, is a denial of all evolution. To be logical one should also ask 
for the animalizing of men, the botanizing of animals, the physicizing 
of plants, and the spatio-temporalizing of chemicals. It is difficult to 
see why one should ask for progress up to man and then ask that man 
turn backward. 
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Finally, if a scientific procedure means anything it means a thorough 
acquaintance with the literature or the facts on. both sides of the case. 
Dr. SELLARS, in treating of the Old Testament idea of God, seems to 
know Charles and Tiel but apparently does not know the more pro- 
found works of Lagrange and Mangenot. His theory concerning the 
Pentateuch smacks of Graf and Merx but gives not the slightest sem- 
blance of acquaintance with Cornely or Vigoroux. When Christ is 
treated one can feel the author’s acquaintance at least with the spirit 
of Strauss and Schweitzer but not the slightest betrayal of any knowl- 
edge of the masterly Grandmaison. Once the author enters on the 
subject of Christianity he freely breathes the spirit of Harnack and 
his very poor second, Case, but never seems to have dreamed of the 
spirit of their masters, Battifol or Lepin. In like manner Wells and 
Winckler seem to be known in the field of history of religions but not 
Schmidt or de la Boullaye; and finally what shall we say of the 
author’s acquaintance with St. Thomas when he says that his second 
argument for the existence of God is “the cosmological argument,” or 
his acquaintance with Neo-Scholasticism when he says it is “the em- 
phasis of Church authority ”? 

This book has gone off half-cocked and it is a matter of regret that 
Dr. SELLARS, who has made such fine contributions to realism, should 
not have given the world of philosophy something better to worship 
than the cosmos. I am very much afraid that this will never be accept- 
able for the simple reason that man never has and never will love any- 
thing he cannot get his arms around, and the cosmos is too bulky. 
That is why the immense God taught us to love Him by becoming a 
Babe. If this is the religion the world must have when “ Religion 
Comes of Age”, then surely religion has reached its dotage. 

The second book entitled The Scientific World View is not so much 
the world view of science as it is the rather unscientifie world view of 
~Witi1am Kay Watuuace. Such phrases as these are typical of its whole 
temper: “Divinity in all its forms has been definitely discarded. 
Science here emerges as the sole guide in the conduct of public as 
well as private affairs”; “science introduces a wholly new set of 
ultimate realities into the universe”; “science has broken down the 
ramparts and stormed the City of God”; “science has relegated duty 
to the background ”; “the idea of a Holy Ghost becomes superfluous 
when man takes cognisance of himself as a moral agent” ... “ The 
empty tomb of Jesus is a myth”; “morality is to be placed under the 
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guardianship of science”; “the scientific world view leaves no room 
for shifting of this responsibility to a Divine Creator”, ete. ete. | 

As one reads this undocumented Gloria to science one cannot help 
but close it with the thought of Renouvier: ‘I should like very much 
to meet that person some people are so fond of talking about—that 
person ‘ Science ’.”’ | 

We have nothing more to say about this work other than that its 
absolute want of modernity and still greater lack of a genuine scien- 
tific outlook, makes it unacceptable to a generation that loves exacti-— 
tude, documentation, and proof. 

Our failure to appreciate either this work or that of Dr. SELLars is 
not based upon their un-Scholastic but their unscientific character. 
Their aim is not so much the glorification of science as it is the damna- 
tion of religion. Nor is this to be understood as meaning that New 
Scholasticism is adverse to science. In the next issue we shall welcome 
with high praise that remarkable scientific treatise of Professor Ed- 
dington on The Nature of the Physical World, and though this author 
seems to be talking an entirely different language than either Dr. 
Sellars or Mr. Wallace, we prefer to believe with the rest of the 


- seientific world that Professor Eddington represents science while the 


others represent only its tawdry, flimsy, imitation, “ scientism.” 


| Fuitron J. SHEEN. | 
The Catholic University of America. 


We Believe in Immortality. Edited by SypNEy Strona. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1929. Pp. 193. | 


Why I Believe in Personal Immortality. By Sir OLIveR Lopcr. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1929. Pp. viii + 206. 


As the titles indicate, both these volumes give affirmative answers 
to the question of survival. In authorship and method, however, they 
differ. The first is a compilation of statements some of which had 
previously appeared in newspaper symposiums. Among the ninety- 
one writers, twenty-seven are connected with colleges or universities, 
some of them being prominent in scientific and philosophical circles. 
The other contributors are representative churchmen, statesmen or 
persons whose main interests lie in the field of literature or in that 
of practical business. | ress 
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The statements also show considerable variety both in form and in 
- eontent. There are some short poems, one of which is by David Starr 
Jordan. The prose contributions grade upward from mere declarations 
in brief paragraphs to relatively long disquisitions. A few are rather 
hazy and one at least seems out of place under the title of the book, 
as the writer (p. 18) says—“‘ My thought on personal immortality is 
- easily explained. I do not know. I do not see we any one could 
know ”. 

In contrast with this agnostic position, one notes the positive views 
of educators such as Presidents Faunce (Brown University), Hibben 
(Princeton), Little (Michigan) and Thwing (Western Reserve). Less 
emphatic yet worthy of consideration by those who imagine that science 
has destroyed the belief in immortality, is the conviction of the eminent 
physicist, Robert A. Millikan: “concerning what ultimately becomes 
of the individual in the process, science has added — and it has 
subtracted nothing ”. | 

The arguments for in, are based on the nature of per- 
sonality, the desire to live beyond death, the concept of God, the 
conservation of values, the spirituality of the soul—this last presented 
by Dr. John A. Ryan (Catholic University). Perhaps the motive of 
belief which is urged most frequently in these statements is the life 
and teaching of Christ. “I. believe in a future life because Jesus 
believed in it”, writes Professor Charles R. Brown (Yale); while . 
former Commissioner of Education, John J. Tigert, after presenting 
other arguments, adds “the testimony of Jesus Christ and the his- 
torical evidence of His resurrection”. On the whole it is the practical 
reason that predominates. | | 
The symposium offers nothing new in the way of proof. Such 
philosophical evidence as it brings out can be found in any Scholastic 
manual. The whole problem is covered, pro and con, in the Contra 
Gentes of St. Thomas. In fact, one interesting feature of this com- 
pilation is the presentation, in modern terms, of the reasons advanced 

by Aquinas and restated by his followers during six centuries. The 
- more serious aspect of this consensus of belief is its protest against 
the materialism which claims to be the only rational interpretation of 
science and the only philosophy acceptable to people of intelligence. 
While the problem of a future life is not to be solved by merely col- 
lecting expressions of opinion, it is none the less significant that among 
those who are regarded as competent in such matters and who have 
weighed the evidence, a considerable number should be found to go on 
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record as believing in immortality. Such persons, at any rate, are 
not to be classed as superstitious or as unable to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them. Their testimony, then, can at least be cast into 
the balance as against the assertion that belief in immortality belongs 
to the childhood of the race. | 2 | 

Here and there in the symposium the results of psychical research 
are cited as the basis of belief. But this phase of the question is 
more fully treated by Sir Oxiver Lopce whose “whole contention “s : 
as he declares in his foreword, “rests on a basis of experience and on 
acceptance of a class of facts which can be verified at first hand by 
others if they take the trouble”. Though he does not “wish to argue 
at all’, he offers a systematic exposition of his views which may be | 
regarded as an authoritative statement of spiritistic belief and as the 
outcome to date of the movement begun in 1882 by F. W. H. _— 
and his colleagues in the Society for Psychical Research. 

Sir OuiveR LopGE makes his position quite clear in seven proposi- 
tions, in the seventh of which he claims “that the evidence already 
attainable suffices to prove that individual character and memory do 
persist; that the personalities that have departed this life continue, 
with the knowledge and experience which they have gained here; and | 
that under certain partially known conditions our dear friends are 
able to demonstrate to us their real and individual personal survival ” 
(pp. 19, 20). He is fully aware of the reception which this thesis 
will get from “ orthodox science’’; but he does not hesitate on that 
- aecount to present “the ease for psychical research” (Chap. III). 
He points out that new departures in knowledge have generally been 
resented, that Psychic Science now is passing through its period of | 
struggle, but that the “opposition will be broken down by the force 
and continued reiteration of the facts themselves” (p. 67). 

In his endeavor to secure a scientific basis for psychical research, 
he insists that the phenomena be investigated by rigorous experimental 
methods, “in the cold-blooded critical spirit appropriate to scientific 
inquiry” (p. 68). Among such phenomena telepathy ranks first: then 
come the extrusion of ectoplasm, clairvoyance, and communication, 
through mediums, with the departed. Illustrative examples of these, 
with some discussion of their significance, are given in the later chap- 
ters which make up two-thirds of the volume. | 

The book with its straightforward profession of belief by a veteran 
scientist will meet with the approval of various distinguished investi- 
gators who are mentioned in its pages. That it will make an impres- 
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sion upon the “orthodox” is not so certain. These latter are now so 
busily engaged with revolutionary ideas about matter, energy and 
ether that they have little:time or inclination to consider evidence for 
Spiritistic theories. They will, however, agree with Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
statement: “if a hypothesis is out of harmony with truth, it will have 
to be modified or discarded, of course: but meanwhile it may have 
served its turn; and the way to ascertain its weak points is to test it”. 


Epwarp A. Pace. 
' The Catholic Unwersity of America. | 


Praelectiones Logicae, Dialecticae et Critices. Pars I et II. 2 vol., 
pp. 244 and 306. Praelectiones Metaphysicae Generalis. Pp. 342. 
By Nicotao Monaco. Rome. Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregori- 


anae, 1928. | 


Students who have sat at the feet of Father Monaco—ejus alim 
auditores—at the Gregorian University will be delighted to traverse 
once more the ground over which these Praelectiones lead. A more 
direct and incisive introduction to Scholastic philosophy cannot be 
‘found. These three volumes, while not covering the whole ground, do 
contain what is basic. Originally issued in the well-known Roman 
’ mimeograph script for the use of students at the Gregorianum, they 
were next committed to type; this edition is therefore the third recen- 
sion, although it is the second printed edition. The present arrange- 
- ment allots a volume each to logic, critics and general metaphysics. A 
brief historical introduction has been prefixed to the first volume; an 
index to volumes I and II has been placed at the end of volume II; 
the third volume also has an index. The index is alphabetical through- 
out; authors and subjects are not separated. The index would bear 
- revision; thus Dugald Stewart is listed as Dugard. No dates are given 
for the authors. Many of the recent European writers are found in 
the index, although scant space is given them in the text. James is the 
only American; he is classed as a solipsist; pragmatism receives a 
paragraph in the Critics, and is disposed of as a doctrine omnino 
revicienda. 

The Dialectics contains an excellent exposition of the simple appre- 
hension, the term, the judgment and proposition, and reasoning. The 
Porphyrian tree is set out in a unique diagram, but Father Monaco 
_ remits for later treatment the question of what constitutes species among 
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the plants and animals. We should have liked to have seen a more 
adequate treatment of the quantification of the predicate something 
after the manner in which this subject is dealt with in the Handbook 
of Logic by John J. Toohey. In the exposition of analogy, St. Thomas 
is followed, to the abandonment of the analogy of intrinsic and extrinsic 
attribution. This is continuing the tradition of Remer, De Maria and 
Natalini. The tradition of these three is relinquished, however, in the 
Metaphysics, on the topic of esse et essentia. The real distinction which 
they taught is given up, and the adequate mental distinction reinstated. 
Induction receives scattered treatment; probability and the hypothe- 
sis are summarized; the so-called symbolic logic which aie tae much 
space in modern handbooks is omitted entirely. 

Kantianism is carefully examined in the Critics. The eeadiedion is 
against it, as false in its foundation and method, and leading to contra- 
dictory conclusions. ‘The nature of truth, the problem of the universal 
and the problem of falsity and error make up an exceptionally fine body 
of sound philosophy. Chapter III, “ De mediis ad assequendam veri- 
tatem ”, is a well-arranged and valuable defense of the ability of the 
human intellect to attain truth. Experience, analysis and induction are 
defended as methods, historical testimony examined, and a study made 
of the criterion of truth. The doctrines of Balfour, Brunetiére, 
Laberthonniére and Le Roy are classed under the general head of Im- 
manism, and their inadequacy exposed. The Critics close with a defense 
of the place of Metaphysics among the sciences. 

While we note the absence in the General Metaphysics of the names of 
many recent writers, and especially of references to the journals of phi- 
losophy, it is certainly the best of the three volumes of Father Monaco. 
In the realm of pure Being, the Good and the True, he is at home. An 
examination of his tract on substance and accident would be enlightening 
to many scholars who are stumbling about in vagaries when they - 
approach these subjects. The nature of cause and the kinds of causes 
are thoroughly explained; and the whole defense of causality is the 
work of a master. It is refreshing to get away from the maze into 
which the undefined terminology of modern language has led philo- 
sophie thought; the fixed solidity of traditional Latin is‘an ease to 
the mind. These books are for serious students who want to touch 
rock bottom; a mere perusal would never suffice for their mastery. 


Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. | 


CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 23: N ovember 8, 1928. 


John B. Kent: The Status of the Data of Experience. A criticism of 
Professor Drake’s theory of the status of the data of experience. Drake, 
to account for the perception of objects, attempts to establish “a contin- 
-uity of existence in space between the perceived object and real existence in 
the external spatial order.” But the discrepancy is this: the perceived 
object does not, as such, exist in space. How then can it be continuous 
with existence in space? The writer believes that the critical method 
he himself defends, and which he sketches, underlies his opponent’s own 
_views. The latter’s conclusions, however, are destructive of the very 
method by which they were obtained. Charles M. Perry: Purpose in the 
Doctrine of Contradiction. Purpose and mechanism are both necessary 
and reconcilable elements in a universe of terms and relations. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXV, No. 24: N ovember 22, 1928. 


Herman Hausheer: A Theory of Perception. Analysis reveals a sharp 
distinction between sense impressions and acts of consciousness. While 
_ the former are essentially arithmetic summations of sensory stimuli, the 
latter reveal the characteristics of discontinuity and intermittency. The 
writer departs from Bergson and Whitehead in asserting this disparity 
between the sensation and the phenomena of consciousness. Homer H. 
Dubs: On the Relation of Appearances to Real Things. Critical realism, 
with its appeal to “animal faith”, does not solve the epistemological 
problem. “ Animal faith” does not give us the molecular world of the 
scientist, but merely ordinary appearances from which it is impossible to 
infer the nature of things as the scientist sees them. How bridge the 
gap between a thing’s percipi and its esse? Philosophers might profitably 
use the inductive method of the modern scientist to solve this problem, 
which is primarily a logical one. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol XXV, No. 25: a 6, 1928. 
Irwin Edman: Religion and the Philosophical Imagination: Religion is 


a poetic crystallization of man’s aspirations, hopes, ideals and sentiments. 
The philosopher of religion frequently forgets this, and takes too literally 
creeds and ceremonies which are really complex poetic fictions. Hence he 
is often impatient when sympathy and understanding are necessary. 
Ecclesiastical institutions may be, and often are, mere prosaic expres- 
sions of man’s search for perfection, but they also are inevitable and 
must be interpreted sympathetically. The religion of the future will 
be recast in different forms, but “God, however he be called or defined, 
salvation, however be it denominated or described, will be what it will 
provide.” Frederick J.. E. Woodbridge: Substance. “The way of sub- 
stance alone is the way to sanity.” The writer defends the reality of 
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substance as a beginning and not an end in philosophic experience. Sub- 


stance expresses moral indifference “only when in its terms we seek 


grounds for approval and justification of what we do.” Leo Stein: Con- 
crete and General in Art Criticism. The impossibility of making accurate 
analyses in art criticism renders generalizations regarding art inadmis- 
sible. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVI, No. 1: January 3, 1929. 


Horace L. Friess: Wilhem Dilthey. A sympathetic study of the | 


influence on present-day thought of one who completely immersed himself 
in German cultural and philosophical tradition. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVI, No. 2: January 17, 1929. 
Orland O. Norris: A Behaviorist Account of Consciousness (I). “ Con- 
sciousness” is defined as knowledge of an act concomitant with the act. 
Knowing consists in reacting to stimuli. “Thus the word ‘ conscious- 
ness’ instead of designating an existential entity, is the generalizing, 
combination response by which we designate the items of behavior by 


which an organism presents itself with incidental data regarding present - 


reaction and current environment.” 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVI, No. 3: January 31, 1929. 
Orlando 0. Norris: A Behaviorist Account of Consciousness (II). This 
second paper on the subject takes up “its qualitative aspect.” Our recep- 
tors respond to vibrations. A sensation is produced by a number of differ- 
ent frequencies probably grouped statistically about a median. A certain 
stimulus is near to or far from the median. Hence we say it has more or 
less of that quality. 


The Personalist—Vol. X, No. 1: a anuary, 1929. 


Ralph T. Flewelling: High-browing God. The idea of God hes been’ 


dropped not on account of anthropomorphism, as it is alleged, but because 
He defies human measurement. Automatic-progress, offered as a substitute, 
has failed. The search for the ultimate boundaries of scientific knowledge 
is leading us back to a concept of God. F.C. S. Schiller: Naturalism and 
Value, a Reply. An attack on Professor Alexander’s attempted reconcilia- 


tion of naturalism and value in the October Personalist. R. C. Adhikary: 


Personalism in the Bhgavadghita. The Bhgavadghita is described as a 
satisfactory system of metaphysics, ethics and religion with a personal 

Deity. J. H. Muirhead: Coleridge as a Philosopher (II). One of a series 
of articles under this title. This one discusses “ Formative Influences ”. 


Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. IV, No. 13: January, 1929. 
W. G. de Burgh: Gentile’s Philosophy of the Spirit. Gentile teaches 
that “the universal Spirit, which is the whole and only real, has its life 
in the thinking of the individual human subject, and nowhere else”. A 
number of objections to this statement are raised, all of which are summed 
up under the general objection that the Spirit cannot be identical with 
two non-identical individuals. C. Lloyd Morgan: The Case for Emergent 
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Evolution. Emergence is defined as an unforeseen effect as opposed to 
resultant. Evolution does not explain, it merely generalizes. New events 
occur but it is disputed as to whether they are changes in the natural 
order or consequences of it. Evolution does not necessarily exclude an 
efficient Cause. William Brown: Religion and Science. Religion is 
defined as an appreciation of value. Religious difficulties, like scientific, 
should yield themselves to analysis and restoration of the proper sense 
of value. John Laird: The Possibility of Rationalism in Ethics. After 
weighing several views the author apparently sides with the opinion that 
reason is a necessary part of ethics. Human conduct may attain a reflec- 
tive level and it is beside the question that the several acts included may 
be performed from impulse or from sentiment. Olaf Stapledon: The 
Location of Physical Objects. An object may be said to be in one place 
but its effects are in many places. Hence only. by abstraction can an 
object be said to be strictly simply located. “ The simplest sense-objects 
entail intercourse, and are in a place from a place.” C, Delisle Burns: 
The Philosophy of Social Life. The impossibility of each man providing 
for all his personal needs necessitates social activities. The structure of 
our social system is discussed and the functions of each group described. 
C. E. M. Joad: The One and the Many. A discussion of the question as 
to whether the universe is made up of many parts or is essentially one 
and only thought of as having parts. Against Hegel who holds that the 
real is the Absolute and only appears separated in our finite minds, it is 
argued that if this appearance is an illusion it is still part of the Abso- 
lute, but error cannot be part of the Absolute. = 


Psychological Review—Vol. 35, No. 6: November, 1928. | 

Edward Chace Tolman: Purposive Behavior. The writer defends the 
-concept of purpose which was attacked in a previous issue of the Review. 
He defines purpose as “a condition in the organism (analyzable presum- 
ably, if we knew enough, into physiology and then into physics and chem- 
istry) whereby acts which lead to (or from) given types of end-situation 
persist and get learned, whereas those which fail in such gettings to (or 
from) drop out, get unlearned.” In support of his thesis that purpose of 
this sort is a reality he adduces the work of his students upon rats, 
wherein it was shown that “hunger contractions are contingent, not only 
upon these hunger contractions themselves and upon the external stimuli 
coming from the maze alleys per se, but also upon the characters of the 
end-situation which the animals upon preceding trials have found to 
result.” 


Psychological Review—Vol. 36, No. 1: January, 1929. 

John M,. Fletcher: An Old Solution of the New Problem of Instinct. 
The hypothesis of the transmission of acquired characteristics always 
offered an easy solution to the problem of instinct. But how to reconcile 
this hypothesis without running counter to Weismannism is a question 
which the author attempts to solve. He offers the suggestion that in the 
early living forms the characters are transmitted, but as life becomes 
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more complex and specialized this function disappears, and automatization 
occurs. He adduces recent experiments with colon bacilli in support of his 


suggestion. 


The Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XII, No. 5: October, 1928. 

A. T. Poffanberger: The Effects of Continuous Work upon Output and 
Feelings. A discussion of the results of an investigation of the effects 
of continuous physical and mental labor on the feelings. The conclu- 
sions are briefly: there is no positive relationship between activity and 
the feelings and that those who grow sluggish in their work show the 
greatest change in feeling. A. W. Brown: The Reliability and Validity of 
the Seashore Tests of Musical Talent. Conclusions drawn from objective 
application of C. E. Seashore’s Tests of Musical Talent. Possibly the most 
interesting observation is that little relation exists between intelligence 
and musical ability as measured by these tests. L. A. Thompson, Jr, 
and H. H. Remmers: Some Observations Concerning the Reliability of the 
Pressey X-O Test. The purpose of this paper is to supplement the norms 
of Pressey, to point out sex differences and the presentation of data con- 
cerning the relative value and reliability of the tests. In the main the 
conclusions reached are that the test does show individual and sex differ- 
ences in a striking manner and at the same time furnish a basis for 
investigation of complexes. H. F, Verwoerd: The Distribution of “ Atten- 
tion” and Its Testing. The results of an investigation carried on in the 
Leipzig psychological laboratory to distinguish between various types of 
distribution of attention significant for vocational testing. The conclu- 
sions demonstrate quite clearly that the utmost precaution is necessary in 
accepting vocational psychological apparatus, that slight alterations in 
the mechanism of such greatly affects the results and finally that intro- 
spection is valuable in formulating vocational psychological tests. T. R. 
Garth, H. W. Smith, and W. Abell: A Study of the Intelligence and 
Achievement of Full-Blood Indians. The results of an attempt to meas- 
ure intelligence as influenced by factors of nurture in the case of one 
thousand full-blood Indians. The test used was the Otis Classification 
Test. Prominent among many conclusions are the following: that the 
mental age of full-blooded Indians is for a grade much lower than the 
chronological age for that grade, while the educational age is found to be 
higher for a grade than the mental age, and finally that age is a negli- 
gible factor in determining intelligence score. R,. M. Bear: Factors 
Affecting the Success of College Freshmen. The conclusions of an investi- 
gation as to whether or not there are any relationships between mental 
abilities and academic grades of students and a number of variable factors 
such as father’s occupation. The most important results gathered were: 
the possession of a degree of intelligence adequate to cope with college 
work is essential to success and that deficiencies in intelligence are accom- 
panied by deficiencies in scholastic achievement. 


The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology—Vol. XXIII, No. 3: 
October-December, 1928. 
W. H. Roberts: Behaviorism, Ethics, and Professor Weiss. The attempt 
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of: Weiss to bring ethics into behaviorism is a failure, because behaviorism 
embodies principles which contradict the very notion of ethics. Ethics 
undertakes to explain why certain experiences or actions should be desired 
and why men should try to perform them; behaviorism, by reducing 
experience to stimulus and response, makes man incapable of expressing 
a desire or establishing an end which it is desirable to reach. 


The Monist—Vol. XX XVIII, No. 4: October, 1928. 

L. P. Chambers: The Search for Certainty. The neo-realist and the 
objective idealist agree in partially identifying knowledge and reality, 
but differ on the question of achieving a knowledge free from the illu- 


sions due to the limitations of immediate experience. The former favor 


analysis and the latter synthesis. to reach this rigid certainty. Both 
analysis and synthesis are necessary, the writer believes. So long, how- 
ever, as a completely coherent system of the universe is unattainable, 
absolute truth and certainty are ideals, but ideals which serve as guides 
and inspiration for the investigations of continually wider regions of 
reality. Charles W. Morris: Neo-Pragmatism and the Ways of Knowing. 
Successful behavior is not necessarily the criterion of knowledge, according 
to the neo-pragmatists. By using parts of experiences as symbols of other 
parts, the neo-pragmatist believes the positions of the objectivist, the 
dualist and the subjectivist are transcended. The root of knowledge, 
according to him, lies in successful judgments and “is a function of and 
a product of the reflective process.” A. K, Majumdar: A Personalistic 
Conception of Nature. A defense of the theory of panpsychism against the 
views of Bosanquet, Pringle-Pattison and others. Panpsychism maintains 
the existence of distinct yet related grades of spirituality within an all- 
embracing Absolute. The Absolute is necessarily differentiated into per- 
sons, “ because no other differentiations have vitality to stand against a 
perfect unity, and because a unity which was undifferentiated would not 
exist.” Paul Weiss: Relativity in Logic. A discussion of the nature of 
implication and of truth and falsity with a view to showing that many 
systems of logic are possible, each valid within its own sphere. Charles 
M, Attlee: Egoism. Egoism is a fundamental characteristic of human 
beings. In the good mah it is identical with altruism, for in him the 
good of others is perceived as immediately as he sees his own. The writer 
elaborates upon the important réle which reason plays in this question. 
Joseph Ratner: The Foundations of Adler’s Ethical Philosophy. Although 
Dr. Adler accepted Kant’s fundamental principle of the perseity and 


sacredness of human nature, his reasons for adhering to it were quite 


different, endeavoring as he was to establish the doctrine on an ethical, 
and not purely logical, basis. His system, however, has several defects, 
especially his failure to give a satisfactory answer to the cardinal ques- 
tion of ethics, namely, what is good and what is evil? Paul Crissman: 
Dewey’s Theory of the Moral Good. Dewey’s theory has many desirable 
features, but is open to criticism on these grounds: its emphasis upon 
the “changing” and “unique” as opposed to precedent and tradition is 
too excessive; it insists without sufficient reason in locating the meaning 
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of the good in the present; it derives all moral values from a social 
source; it does not sufficiently take into account the reflective and aesthetic 
experiences, whose worth should be recognized together with that of suc- 
cessful behavior. William F. Clarke: The Idea of God in a Philosophy 
of Events. What kind of God fits into the philosophy where all reality is 
“the infinite texture of events”? The writer believes there is room for 
a God who is the immanent and enduring consciousness of the universe, 
whose being is dependent upon the interaction of elements in the “course 
of events ” but who at the same time is the criterion of finite values and 
“the hidden root of the values which give meaning to the joy of self- 
sacrifice.” J. R. Kantor: Can Psychology Contribute to the Study of 
Linguistics ? 


The Monist—Vol. XXXIX, No. 1: January, 1929. 

Eugenio Rignano: Outlines of a System of Morality Based on the Har- 
mony of Life. The principle of the harmony of life, having its roots in 
the affective, as opposed to the rational, part of man, is basic in a system 
of morality which recognizes and aims to develop coherently and har- 
moniously all the capacities of the individual, considered in himself and 
also in relation to society at large. This principle has really been opera- 
tive in the past, and what is of value to ethical systems of the past and 
of the present must be ascribed to it. The writer’s formulation of it was 
made after extensive biological and sociological studies. H. W. Wright: 
Empirical Idealism in, Outline. The author lays down as basic in any 
philosophical discussions: 1) External stimuli act upon man’s organism 
and evoke motor responses; 2) These stimuli are given their place or 
interpreted as parts of a system regarded as the world, not my world. 
The world is an intelligible unity, revealing an interdependent duality of 
man and nature. Values are objective, and imply some sort of Universal 
Mind or Will. Henry N. Wieman: The Philosophy of Worship. Intelli- 
gent worship is essentially practical-problem solving. It involves the con- 
cept of a God who is the value-making process of nature, or the repre- 
sentation of “progressive integration.” “The worshiper endeavors to 
view some major problem, in the most comprehensive and perspicacious 
manner; also to examine himself in the same manner to discover what 
readjustment of mental attitude and habit he should establish in himself 


in order to make those connections with other organic unities through 


which the problem can be solved and the desired good attained.” George 
A. Wilson: The Search for the Concrete. Intellectual analysis does not 
lead to the concrete. Yet recognition of the fact that the self alone is 
concrete and that what the mind constructs is necessarily a complex unity 
reveals the further fact that objects of thought when taken in their 
immediacy are concrete and become abstract only when related to other 
objects, as parts to a whole. Helen M. Smith: Sensible Appearances, 
Sense-Data, and Sensations. An attempt to show that the constancy 
hypothesis, that the stimulation of an end-organ gives rise to a new ele- 
ment in consciousness, has entered into modern theories of sense-percep- 
tion, and the reasons supporting it are fallacious. Homer H. Dubs: The 


. 
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Psychophysical Problem. The author contends that consciousness bears & 
relation to the acts of the physical organism much like that which a light 
does to the objects that it illuminates. The objects are material but are 
invested: with an immaterial light, consciousness. Consciousness itself 
remains unknown to us. He believes this theory to be able to avoid the 
difficulties of parallelism, double-aspect interpretation and interactionism. 
Robert P. Richardson: Relativity and its Precursors. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLIII, No. 872: January, 1929. 

F. C. Grant: The Philosophic Study of Religion. A popular survey of 
the problems constituting the field of the philosophy of religion, what is 
religion, what is its extent, limitations and granting its value what is its 
validity. Possibly the most favorable note in the entire paper is its 
freedom from the note of skepticism. J. V. Nash: Character Training 
in School and College. This is a very thoughtful paper on a problem 
which since the close of the World War has been largely left to our educa- 
tional institutions for solution, namely, character training. All the various 
factors that have their place in character training are briefly reviewed and 
discussed with their implications. H. Sootin: Cynicism as a Necessity. 
An attempt to prove that owing to the complexity of our modern urban 
life cynicism is the only refuge for the individual who would — his 
personality. 


Studies—Vol. XVII, No. 68: December, 1928. | 

Denis S. Nerney: Thomism and Method. A review of P. Rimaud’s 
Thomisme et Méthode. The writer believes that Rimaud’s viewpoint is 
generally sound, especially in his emphasis on the necessity for regarding 
St. Thomas not only as the expounder of a body of doctrines but also as 
an inspiration for further philosophical and scientific research. St. Thomas 
was a disciple of one master, a man of one book, and no humanist. The 
writer accepts the first two judgments with qualifications, but believes 
that the intense realism of the Angelic Doctor proves him to have been, 
in germ at least, a humanist. In his philosophy, St. Thomas not only 
corrected and enlarged certain views of Aristotle but also gave to the 
spirit of peripateticism a form more consonant with Christian truths. 


Antonianum—Annus IV, Fase. 1: Januarius, 1929. 

Z. Van de Woestyne: Tomus secundus editionis criticae Summae Alex- 
andri Halensis. A review of the second volume of the critical edition of 
the Summa of Alexander of Hales which has recently been completed by 
Franciscan scholars at Quarrachi. The reviewer first outlines the con- 
tents of the excellent introduction to this volume. The first section of 
the introduction treats of the codices used in assuring the integral and 
authentic text. The second and more general section, supposedly by the 
eminent scholar, Ephrem Longpré, deals with Alexander’s use of specula- 
tion in his Summa, his position on the relation between theology and 
philosophy, his metaphysics, aesthetics, and psychology, and finally of the 
errors opposed by Alexander. The reviewer then considers the doctrinal 
content of the second volume of the Summa. His point of departure is 
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_ Alexander’s theological approach to every problem. Thus, in discussing 
physical phenomena, more easily explained by physical laws, Alexander 
argues that these phenomena and all things found in creatures show forth | 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God. Creatures are considered not in 
themselves but in their relation to God. P. Lo Serro: Bio-Bioliographia 
Antonini Maugeri, O.F.M. philosophi siculi (1813-1891). The writer pref- 
aces his account of the life and works of the Sicilian Franciscan philoso- 
pher, Antony Maugeri, with a cursory survey of philosophical systems 
_ which have flourished in Italy from St. Thomas to Gentile and Croce. 
The philosophy of Maugeri is characterized by a broad eclecticism, which 
would glean from all sources and then synthesize its findings into one 
whole, and by a spirit of conciliation. His doctrine is characterized by 
rational psycho-centrism, psychological eee, and an Augustinian- 
Franciscan proclivity. 


Revue Thomiste—T. XI, No. 53: Novembre-Décembre, 1928. | 

A. D. Sertillanges: L’activité morale d’aprés saint Thomas d’Aquin. 
~Thomistic moral theories are not @ priori but are based upon a meta- 
physic. As a being man tends toward an end as do all beings. But the 
finality of man is a free finality. Happiness is the fruition or full flower- 
ing of man’s complete nature. Human actions or actions in conformity 
with reason are the means to man’s happiness. Aristotle’s thought on 
happiness and the means thereto is good but incomplete. It is especially 
deficient in guaranteeing a necessary bond between the end, happiness, 
and the means thereto, moral, rational actions. St. Thomas corrects this 
deficiency by establishing an order of finality in which following the means 
necessarily leads to the end. Pleasure is secondary to the function to 
which it is attached, an external complement to the activities of life, but 
nevertheless a good. Pleasure is attached to a function in proportion to 
_ the importance of that function. To give pleasure a primary réle or to 
seek it as an independent value apart from the. proper exercise of the 
function to which it is attached is an abuse against reason and contrary 
to the moral law. If it is good to enjoy a being or function, this good is 
derived from the fact that the being or function is good. If the being or 
function enjoyed loses its goodness, then it is no longer good to enjoy it. 
A thing or function loses its goodness when it fails of its object or attains 
its object in a way contrary to reason. Obligation is imposed upon man 
by reason which sees a means to be necessary that man be truly man 
and attain his end. Sanctions are both natural and — Natural 
sanctions alone are insufficient. 


Revue de Philosophie—28° Année, No. 6: 1928. 

M. Grabmann: Le Fondement divin de la Vérité humaine, d’aprés saint 
Augustin et saint Thomas. (ler article). This is the first of a series of 
important articles by Monsignor Grabmann exposing the results of his 
researches into St. Augustine’s illumination theory of knowledge and its 
criticism by St. Thomas. Formerly it was said that “the soul of St. 
Augustine passed into St. Thomas.” Now many see in the two saints 
representatives of entirely different schools of thought. The first article 
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deals with the spiritual evolution. Grabmann, following the eminent 
Augustinian scholar, Charles Boyer, in his work Christianisme et Néo- 
Platonisme dane la formation de saint Augustin (Paris, Beauchesne, 1920), 
the Danish savant, Jens Noerregaard, in his work Augustins Bekehrung 
(German translation by A. Spelmeyer, Tuebingen, 1923) shows that Augus- 


_tine’s conversion was to Christianity and not to neo-platonism, Harnack, 


Loofs, and company notwithstanding. As a Christian, Augustine read 
with avidity the works of Plotinus in which he thought he found impor- 


tant doctrines for the understanding of his Faith, From neo-platonism 


came his concept of God as Truth intelligible, creative, illuminating, and 
sanctifying, and of the nous emanating from God as the principle of unity 
of the intelligible world. But he corrected neo-platonic teachings wherein 
they were in contradiction to the Scriptures and Faith. Important though 
neo-platonic influence undoubtedly was in the thought of Augustine, it was 
no more important than Christian influence to which it was subsequent in 
time. B. Beau: Le principe kantien de l’universalisation des maximes. 
L, Loubers: La Théorie du Beau. Beauty, speaking of being, intuition 


of the individual, radiance of form, radiance of the human soul. First 


source of beauty—the human soul, principle of corporal existence; second 
source of beauty—the human soul, principle of physical life; third source 
of beauty—the human soul, principle of intellectual and moral life; fourth 
source of beauty—the human soul, enlarged by social life; fifth source of 
beauty—the human soul, reflection of the divine splendor. X. Macquart: 
L’Espece intelligible. The writer indicts on several points J. Maréchal’s 
Point de départ de la métaphysique, Cahier V. In a previous article he 


charges Maréchal with leaving confused the intentional and entative 


orders in the knowledge process. (Revue Thomiste, I, 52). Now he charges 


‘a confusion of the intelligible species (species impressa) and the concept 


(species expressa). Furthermore, there is a confusion of the common 
image and the abstract, universal concept. Maréchal has misunderstood 
St. Thomas’ teaching of the conversio ad phantasmata by the active 
intellect in the genesis of the species. This misunderstanding arises from 
the above-mentioned confusion of the intelligible species which reduces 
the possible intellect from potency to act with the concept or act of knowl- 
edge. But it is the introduction of an @ priori psychologie which has 


involved Maréchal in so many difficulties. The writer devotes the latter 


half of his paper to the consideration of the untenable positions to which 
such a psychological attitude necessarily leads. : 


Kantstudien—Band XXXIII, Heft 3/4, 1928. 

Hugo Bergmann: Ueber einige philosophische istimennte gegen die 
Relativitaetstheorie. An answer to a number of philosophical objections 
to the theory of relativity, covering the following points: the relativity 
of space and time and the absolute speed of light; the alleged contradic- 
tion of the constancy of the speed of light; the speed of light and the 
speed of sound; relativity of measure or the relativity of standards; the 
theory of relativity as a mathematical symbol; physical and psychological 


time. Karl Buehler: Die Symbolik der Sprache. In musical notation the 
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notes are signs with a meaning of their own, being of different values, and 
with a meaning that they obtain from their position on the staff, which 
is the field of representation. All representative signs either symbolize 
or picture something. This holds good of speech. There are three fields 
of representation in speech: the primary, which consists in the possibili- 
ties of so-called acoustic sound-painting, and which has been much neg- . 
lected; the secondary, which is interior visualization; and the third, 
which is the summary of syntactical schemata into which as into a 
constant frame our words are set. Paul Haeberlin: Das aesthetische und 
das moralische Leben. Moral life tries to solve the problematical in life: 
the internal contradiction of striving, the practical antinomy, which is due 
to dissatisfaction with life. We retain a memory of and we havt a home- 
sickness for our orginal completeness, self-evidence of existence. A sud- 
den experience of this completeness can come upon us, and then we are 
happy. Beauty is such an experience. It is the completeness, the original 
finality of life appearing in an object. A purely aesthetic life would be 
a continual feast. Moral life with its ends and purposes cannot do justice 
to the aesthetic, whence arises the conflict between the two, and the 
estrangement from life on the part of moralism. Aesthetic life is care- 
free in the completeness of existence; pure joy of life. The only solution 
of the difficulty between moral and aesthetic life is a religious faith in 
the certainty of the absolute foundation of the problematical existence. 


Annalen der Philosophie wnd Philosophischen Kritik—VIL Band, 
Heft 7 u. 8: November, 1928. | 

J. K. v. Hoesslin: Gemuetserregungen und Binphadungegstushle. Regu- 
larity conditions the pleasure of sensation; the degree of rapidity in the 
stimulus qualitatively distinguishes the feeling experiences. It appears 
to be more than apparent from the economy of the spiritual life that the 
reactions of elementary sensible content are not reactions resulting from 
@ primitive quality in the object but are reactions of an emotional nature 
depending upon a chemical or mechanical process of contact and stimulus. 
The tones of feeling and the qualitative colorings are inseparable in every 
experienced feeling; they belong to the unity of the psychical act. Ulti- 
mately the pleasure of feeling depends upon the activity of the bodies 
providing the stimulus and the activity of the nervous system. Hermann 
Triepel: Psychologische Deutung des Ursachenbegriffes und der Zahlenbe- 
griffe. A great part, perhaps the greatest part of our knowledge is not 
the insight into the real nature of things but is the artificial construction 
put upon things as a result of mental activity. There is no reality corre- 
sponding to the idea of causality. The term therefore is merely used to 
express the changing relations of objects and their predecessors in time 
and space. In man there is a natural need for the concepts of causality 
and law (of nature) and it is this need which brought. him to the elabora- 
tion of these concepts. This does not mean that in nature there may be no 
causality nor transcendental law. The writer does not deny the possi- 
bility of either but our concepts of them did not take their rise from the 
actuality of corresponding objects. On the contrary, ideas of numbers 
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are totally empirical in their origin. Rudolf Bojanovsky: Atomismus und 
Kontinuumslehre. The swinging of the pendulum between the rival theo- 
ries of atomism and the doctrine of a continuum is ceasing as the new 


theory of electro-magnetic waves takes the place of both. Through this 


far-reaching theory physics will again become reasonably representative 
of the universe in opposition to the purely abstract method of the Quantum 
mechanics. While the wave theory is only in its infancy, it already points 
to a time when all characteristics of bodies, etc. will be interpreted in 
terms of movement. Martin Loesche: Die biologische Gewissheit des 
Individualistischen. A study in thought processes and their relations to 
the thought processes of others. Paul Quittel: Zielstrebigkeit? After 
reviewing the teleological processes as they are discovered by experience 
in both animal instincts and in the adaptation of chemical and physical 
substances in the production of complex animal organisms the writer 
comes to the following conclusions: that we can discover in all this no 
true teleology but at most only movement or change that can be com- 


puted very exactly; that both in the physical and in the psychophysical 


domain there can be no perfection without a loss of independence; ete. 
P. Hertz: Reichen die ueblichen syllogistischen Regeln fuer das Schliessen 
in der positiven Logik elementarer Saetze aus? A study in Aristotelian 
logic showing that the rules of the syllogism can be reduced to axioms 
expressed in algebraic formulas. Wilhelm Koppelmann: Zur Frage: 
“Ist die Arithmetik ein logisch korrektes Lehrgebaeude?” The absence 
of contradiction in mathematics is not sufficient for its logical correctness. 
Many modern mathematical and physical theories fail herein in that they 
believe this absence of contradiction to suffice. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Goerres-Gesellschaft—41 Band, 3 Heft: 
July, 1928. 

E. Hartmann: Constantin Gutberlet. Notification of his death with 
a review of his works and the main currents of his thought. P. C. Nink: 
Die Intellektuelle Erkenntnis. A presentation from the critical point of 
view of some of the principal questions in the problem of human under- 


standing. The intellect understands the individual not as an object giving 


rise to sensory impressions but as the concrete realization of an abstract 
universal idea. While the senses supply the matter upon which the intel- 
lect operates, the intellect is not completely instructed by them, for over 
and above that which can be known by the senses we also know those 
things which are absolutely necessary to a thing that it be what it is 
and the relations that are implied in it. Only in so far, therefore, does 
mental cognition have its rise in the senses as they supply the intellect 
with that by which it is led into further knowledge. We call this further 
knowledge the essence of the object. Such abstractions are the funda- 


mental ideas at the basis of all science; among them are listed: Being, 


Essence, Unity, Plurality, Differentiation, Possibility, Change, ete. The 
writer then points out the double activity of the intellectual process in 
the formation first of the direct universal idea and then of the reflex 
universal. From this he proceeds to explain the Scholastic doctrine of the 
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imtellectus agens and the intellectus possibilis. F. Sawicki: Das Irra- 
tionale in den Grundlagen der Erkenntnis. There is a metaphysical as 
well as an epistemological irrationalism. The metaphysical irrationalism 
regards the ultimate foundation of being as in itself inscrutable: a blind 
force, an emotion, the unconscious, ete. (v. Hartmann, J. S. Mill, Vierkant, 
Ehrenfells). The Christian irrationalism, on the contrary, while admitting 
that the ultimate foundation of all being is inscrutable, does not regard 
it as such in itself but only because of the limitation of human or created 
faculties. There are many different types of irrationalism in episte- 
mology; the irrationalism of that which is contrary to reason, of that 
which is above the scope of reason, and principally, of that which is not 
properly the object of reason. The problem to be considered here is the 
determination of how far that irrationalism which is not the object of 
the intellect can be depended upon as an independent source of knowl- 
edge. The writer holds that even in elementary truths, if they are not 
demonstrable nor immediately evident, there is room for an act of faith. 
But this is not pure irrationalism for that act of faith must be sponsored 
and directed by the intellect. Dr. Sawicki attempts to show the truth of 
this by explaining that the range of reason goes far beyond the mere 
formulation of demonstration. Martin Mueller: Die Stellung des Daniel 
v. Morley in der Wissenschaft des Mittelalters. A study into the authen- 
ticity of the works of Daniel Morley, an analysis of these works and a 
sketch of the life of the writer as learned from his writings. A critical 
estimate of him shows that he combines elements from the schools of 
Chartres, Oxford and Toledo and that he represents a link between the 
natural sciences of the Middle Ages and modern physics and astronomy. 
Dr. Geyer: Nochmals die alten Lateinischen Uebersetzungen der Analytica 
posteriora des Aristoteles. In which it is shown that a translation of the 
text of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics now preserved in the Capital Library 
of Toledo is identical with that made by John of Salisbury and not with 
the translation of Albertus Magnus. 


Divus Thomas—6 Band, 4 Heft: Dezember, 1928. | 
G. M. Manser: Das Wesen des Thomismus: Die analoge Erkenntnis 
Gottes. -A study of the scientific value of the analogical knowledge of 
God. The necessary prerequisites for analogy are the real multiplicity 
of things and their unity in transcendental being. The existence of a real 
multiplicity of things is an undeniable fact. This multiplicity, ever becom- 
ing and changing, is a mixture of potency and act. It is likewise evident 
that every true analogy presupposes a plurality of things, because by 
analogy we predicate of several things the same thought-content under 
the same name, not in an absolutely identical, nor in an absolutely differ- 
ent sense, but according to an identity of relationship. Transcendental 
being includes all the transcendentals in their union with being. A meta- 
physical analogy requires that the middle term with which the members 
of the analogy agree be found in these members formally and with an . 
interior necessity. Transcendental being alone can thus be found in all 
members of an analogy. This being likewise fulfills the second condition 
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of a true analogy. It cannot be predicated univocally of things, otherwise 
there would be no plurality of things, but monism. Only potential being . 
makes the plurality of the actually existing things of the world possible. 
The doctrine of act and potency is in fact the ultimate metaphysical 
foundation of true analogy and the true analogical knowledge of God. 
(To be continued.) Matthias Thiel: Die thomistische Philosophie und die 
Erkennbarkeit des Einzelmenschen. (Concl.) Der Einzelmensch und seine 
jeweiligen Ziele. Another impediment in the knowledge of the individual 
is the freedom of human action. All human action is necessarily directed 
to some end, and therefore we must first know the limits of the freedom 
of the human will. Man is free, but not without his limitations. He is 
limited by his physical constitution, by the multiplicity of possibilities in 
life among which he must choose; and he must always choose some- 
thing which his intellect knows to be a good. Man is free to make a 
choice regarding his end, but this end limits him regarding the means; 
it dictates the order of his love and of his hate. It enables us to know 
what he is able to love besides. We cannot know with certainty the 
physical or native character of man. The acquired character is deter- 
mined by the ends which a man strives to attain. To obtain a knowledge 
of this character we must know two things; the ends which he actually 
or at least habitually strives after, or has striven after for a longer or 
shorter time, and what limits these ends entail for the will. Experi- 
mental psychology with its means of observation can help us to get closer 
to the physical character, but only in a remote degree does it come into 
consideration in the investigation of the acquired character. This phi- 
losophy of character will enable the educator to exert a decisive influence 
upon his pupils. Hans André: Die Eigenartsanalyse der Lebenserschei- 
- nungen und ihre Bedeutung fuer die Biologie; Ein Beitrag zum method- 
ischen Aristotelismus der Forschung. Vital phenomena manifest, besides 
the physical universal laws common to matter, an entirely new law of 
specification, which cannot be characterized as chemico-physical. This is 
exemplified by numerous examples from the plant and animal world. 
There is a specific difference between the laws of the structure and the func- 
tions of the plant and those of the animal. The specific difference in man 
lies in his spiritual faculties which are not intrinsically dependent upon 
an organ. The animal as it were has just left the sphere of mere growth, 
while man has left the spheres of mere growth and sense. Placidus Voll- 
mer: Die goettliche Mitwirkung bei Aegidius Romanus. The “ doctor 
fundatissimus ” follows St. Thomas in his opposition to the occasionalism 
of the Arabian theologians, the spiritualistic theory of Avencebrol, and 
the “dator formarum.” of Avicenna. The universality of divine causality 
is so evident to him that he does not specially treat of the concurrence of 
God. Rather than ask: “Does God co-operate with the creature?” he 
asks: ‘“ Does the creature operate at all?” The chief reason for divine 
concurrence is the contingency and the relativity of creatures. God is 
immediately active in every work of nature. He is the immediate and 
actual cause of every nature, every movement, every action. God gives 
to the principles of creatures the power to act and through Him they are 
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applied to their effects; He is present to every activity as its efficient 
cause and conserving power. And yet God and the creature effect together 
the same product, and both are “causa proxima et conjuncta.” The 
divine concurrence is no external connection of two simple parallel activi- 
ties, but a mysterious interaction of two principles. 


Scholastik—III Jahrgang, Heft 4, 1928. 

Wenzel Pohl: Zur Frage des Ursprungs der griechischen Philosophie. 
The origin of Greek philosophy must naturally be sought in a variety of 
factors. The “oriental ” hypothesis seeks this origin in oriental influence: 
the “purely Greek ” hypothesis considers Greek philosophy the pure pro- 
duct of the Greeks themselves. Otto Willmann in his Geschichte des 
Idealismus proposes three fundamental thoughts on this. subject which 
bid fair to make for a satisfactory solution of the problem. The phi- 
losophy of ancient idealism roots in orphic theology; this in turn goes 
back to a stock of religious views which may be styled the primeval 
heritage of mankind; the assimilation of the religious and speculative 
doctrines of this common heritage in Greek philosophy. These three funda- 
mental thoughts of Willmann have been corroborated by recent progressive 
research. Franz Pelster: Roger Marston, O.F.M. (—1303), ein englischer 
Vertreter des Augustinismus. Roger Marston is not a stranger in the 
history of Scholasticism, since he has been introduced to the literary world 
by the work of Cardinal Ehrle. He is a theologian who far exceeds the 
mediocre. His writings, still in manuscript and unedited, throw much 
light upon the rise of the conflict between Augustinianism and Aristotel- 
ianism in Oxford about the year 1280. The writer gives a summary survey 
of the extant manuscript material of Roger Marston’s writings; the avail- 
able dates of Roger’s life and.the order of his writings; his position 
regarding St. Augustine, and his method of interpretation. Roger Marston 
possessed an excellent knowledge of the works of St. Augustine. His 
method of interpretation belies the prejudice of many moderns who think | 
that the Scholastics were wanting in this respect. (To be continued.) 


A Concordance of Boethius. The Five Theological Tractates and the Con- © 
solation of Philosophy. Compiled by Lane Cooper. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: The Mediaeval Academy of America. Pp. xii + 467. 


The present work is another piece of constructive scholarship from one 
who for many years has been placing scholars of the various fields of 
literature deeply in his debt. Professor Cooper himself has clearly 
described the value of a concordance of important literature in an article 
entitled “The Making and the Use of a Verbal Concordance,” published in 
the April number of the Sewanee Review for 1919. Indeed such a descrip- 
tion was hardly necessary for those who have actually experienced the | 
assistance of such tools of study. | 

In the present instance, the obvious and well-known influence of Boethius 
on the thought of subsequent years, particularly the Middle Ages, is but 
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a slight index of a deeper and more far-reaching influence which will be 
revealed, after much careful study has been executed with the aid of this 
concordance. A concordance to an author’s works has been called “ the 
key to an author’s thought.” The importance of the present volume for 
the student of philosophy is accordingly evident. It will be found of 
great value also for the student of literature, and will aid greatly in 
solving many literary problems, especially such as concern the authen- 
_ ticity of certain works ascribed to Boethius. As the author says: “The 
Concordance of Boethius will in its fashion give life to humanity long 
after this generation shall have passed away.” 

The method employed in the making of this work was the same as that 
used and described by Professor Cooper in his A Concordance to the Works 
of Horace, published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington in 1916. 
It is a method that makes for exceeding simplicity as well as accuracy. 
All these qualities are evident in the present work, which is remarkably 
free from misprints and is exéellently printed. | 

| Roy J. DEFERRABI. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Thomas Aquinas: His Personality and Thought. By Martin Grabmann. 
Translated from the German by Virgil Michel. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1928. Pp vii + 131. 


Many of our readers are already acquainted with this work in the 
original. Dr. ‘Michel has translated it from the fifth revised edition and 
in doing so has rendered a great service to philosophers and the reading 
public of English-speaking countries. Few living scholars are «better 
acquainted with the progress of Thomistic research than Professor Grab- 
mann, few have contributed more to an understanding and appreciation of 
the Angelic Doctor. A work from his pen on St. Thomas, therefore, comes 
with a peculiar authority and should command the respect of thinkers. 

American philosophers have known little of St. Thomas. There can be 
no excuse now with such works as those of DeWulf, Gilson, and Grab- 
mann for any writer to pen the absurdities concerning Thomas and Scho- 
lasticism that we too often meet in writers of the last century. 

Thomas Aquinas is divided into two sections. Part first deals with the 
personality of St. Thomas. The life and intellectual preparation of St. 
Thomas are merely sketched according to the latest information, followed 
by interesting short chapters on St. Thomas the scholar and the sources 
of Thomistic thought. It is to be regretted that Grabmann touches only 
on the external influences which fashioned the philosophy of St. Thomas. 
_ The second section presents in an introductory fashion the Thomistic syn- 
thesis. The metaphysics, theodicy, psychology, epistemology, ethics, politi- 
cal and social philosophy of St. Thomas are treated in succeeding chapters. 
The work ends with a most interesting and suggestive chapter on the 
method of acquiring a scientific understanding of Thomas Aquinas, a 
method born from a long historical and philosophical acquaintance with 
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Thomistic philosophy and research in the field of the history of Scholasti- 
cism. 

Thomas Aquinas is much more readable than Gilson’s work. It is, how- 
ever, less extensive and less satisfying than the recent publication of 
DeBruyne, S. Thomas d@’Aquin. This latter work supposes an initial 
acquaintance with Thomistic thought. It supplements Grabmann at almost 
every point and can be read with profit by the student who has previously 
read Grabmann or Gilson. | 
! Dr. Michel has done an excellent job of translating. The English is 
easy, smooth, and flowing; the work altogether readable. It would be 
difficult to predict how much this little book will contribute to dissipating 
misunderstandings concerning Thomism and aid in the renaissance of 
Scholasticism in the United States, the ground lines of which are being. 
laid. | 


| JAMES H. RYAN. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. 


Ethica. By Marcel Nivard. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 1928. Pp. 
xxiv + 490. 


‘There is a wealth of material contained in the 490 pages of this book. 
After an introduction of 25 pages on the nature of ethics and its place in 
the present world, all the customary questions of general and special ethics, 
both individual and social, are treated with abundant reference to varying 
opinions and solutions on all points. After the manner of many French 
textbooks of this kind, no‘argumentation is worked out at any length; only 
the bare outline is given in syllogistic form. While the text is in Latin 
there are various interpolations of exposition and criticism in French. 


Viren MICHEL. 
St. John’s Unwersity, 
Collegeville, Minn. 


Le Hassidisme: Introduction & VEtude des Hérésies Religieuses parmi les 
Juifs. By A. Z. Aescoly-Weintraub. Paris: Librairie Paul Geuth- 
ner, 1928. Pp. xi + 202. 


The present volume has a twofold purpose: first, to give a general intro- 
duction for the study of the historical phenomena accompanying the rise 
of Jewish sects; and second, to furnish a particular study of the Hassidist 
movement of the eighteenth century, the latest break from organized 
Judaism. Its main purpose, however, is to give the rise, development 
and decline of Hassidism. The author disproves the common belief that 
Israel B’ast is the organizer of the movement and shows that most of | 
the writings that go under his name are spurious. Originally Hassidism 
formed small groups scattered in Poland, Volhynia, and Podolia; B’ast 
was a member of one of the groups but had no idea of forming a sect dis- 
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tinct from the ordinary Rabbinical Judaism. The real organizer of Hassi- 
dism was R. Baer, born at Lukacz in 1704, and his disciple, R. Jacob 
Joseph; the opposition which they met gradually welded the groups 
together and cemented them into one body in opposition to orthodox 
Judaism. 

It is hard to form an exact idea of the specific doctrine of Hassidism, 
on account of its continuous changes and fluctuating viewpoints. Broadly 
speaking, it is a kind of pantheism in which evil is only an inferior good 
and in which the idea triumphs over matter. The most characteristic 
trait was probably the absolute authority of the leader or Saddik, who 
was the visible representative of the divinity; hence the movement was 
also called Saddikism. There arose several claimants for the title and 
the internal strife brought about its disorganization and final collapse. 
The movement has not left anything of permanent value in the fields of 
philosophy or theology and is now a mere memory. 

The author has done his work conscientiously and his work will be read 
profitably by all who are interested in the history of Judaism. It is a field 
full of pitfalls for one who merely looks at Judaism from the outside and 
has not, like the author, mastered the Jewish mind and traditions from 
the inside. 

R. Borin. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 


The Demon of the Absolute. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xiii + 183.. 


The first volume of Professor More’s series of New Shelbourne Essays 
opens with a succinct but penetrating analysis of the principles and forces | 
underlying many of the fashionable theories of the day in art and in 
science. In support of his thesis that today the Demon of the Absolute 
wears the seductive garb of naturalism, the writer adduces on the one 
hand the aesthetic doctrines of Croce and of Ortega, who both plead for 
the “dehumanization” of art, and, on the other hand, the theological 
speculations of Whitehead, who reduces God to a “principle of concre- 
tion ” and the universe to an organic mechanism. Among the lesser lights, 
the literati, who carry into practice the teachings of their masters, there 
is a studied indifference, often hostility, to the best that hes been thought 
and written in previous epochs. 

The humanist More, of course, revolts at these conceptions, which appear 
to him to violate common sense and to affront the cherished traditions of 
the race. Probing for the central principle of this naturalistic and anti- 
traditionalistic attitude, he finds it to be the total subordination of the 
intellect to nature, of ideas to things, making man the puppet of cir- 
cumstance. This inversion of the réle of one of the higher faculties of 
man has brought, he justly observes, license, not liberty. The effort, too, 
to get rid of standards has failed, for the doctrine of irresponsibility is no 
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less a standard, expecially when it is fused with the elements of indolence 
and conceit. 

At times Professor More seems to lack philosophical serenity in his 
generally sound and refreshing criticisms. One is tempted to ascribe this 
to the fact that his own point of view is not altogether stable, when it 
_ does not breathe an absolutism of its own—an absolutism with a platonic 
structure, superficially more attractive than his opponents’ system, but 
rather astonishing, in the light of the author’s own strictures. This merely 
evidences the futility of trying to escape from every form of absolutism. 
The human intellect cannot be satisfied long with a philosophy of shifting 
sands, but must find something solid and inflexible. The important ques- 
tion is, what is this Absolute which is its perfection? That it is not to 
be found in nature Professor More shows clearly, in exposing the incon- 
sistencies and absurdities of naturalism. But nowhere is he too explicit 
in explaining his own views. 

This volume also contains several essays on literary characters, and 
concludes with the author’s own translation from the Sanskrit of a touch- 
ing Hindu legend. 

FRANCIS ELMER McMAHON. 

The Catholic University of America. | . 
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